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COMMUNICATION BY CABLE. 


THE question of cheap and extended telegraphy with the scattered 
units of our Empire being once more to the fore, it may be well 
to review the matter dispassionately from the public standpoint. 

The writer has for many years urged the importance of in- 
creasing our facilities for telegraphic communication with a view 
to a wider understanding on all subjects of common Imperial con- 
cern, and the subject is now being forcibly pressed by some of our 
leading statesmen of the day—such men as Lord Milner, for 
instance. 

As The Times remarked only recently:—“Lack of mutual 
knowledge lies at the root of most of our Imperial difficulties.” 
The cable, in serving as a strong binding force, would be capable 
of overcoming this objection; and there can be little doubt that 
telegraphy could be made to perform an important part in the 
gradual strengthening of our Imperial bonds. The British News- 
paper Press throughout the Empire is at present but a poor instru- 
ment for serving such an end. Its performance might, however, 
be rendered infinitely more effective with wider and cheaper tele- 
graphic facilities. With the prevailing march of Imperialism, the 
force of this should be more generally recognised. 

It would, indeed, seem to be well worth while, from the National 
and Imperial standpoint, to expend a certain amount on further 
all-British cables worked on a basis of comparatively low rates 
within the Empire. The adoption of such a course would serve to 
foster trade ’twixt the mother country and her colonies. 

We should also remember the strategic value of Imperial line: 
of communication. May we not, indeed, ask what is the use of an 
idea such as Imperial Unity—or how can it be relied upon in 
practice—without Imperial mobility in a strategic sense? Let us 
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not forget, too, that there are still some portions of our International 
Telegraph system which are worked by foreign clerks, whose 
telegraphic energy and efficiency—at no time of a very high class— 
is liable to be seriously reduced in the event of misunderstandings 
abroad. It has been argued that strategic cables could be laid “to 
order” as required. It is even said that a portion of the large 
reserve funds set aside by the Cable Companies are intended for 
that very purpose. Be that as it may, our cable communication 
via the Mediterranean Sea would be more likely to be cut off as 
a precursor to war than actually during war. The harm would be 
effected, indeed, before we knew where we were ; and it would then 
take several weeks probably before the missing link could be re- 
stored. What that might mean it is scarcely necessary to state ; 
and the seizure of a cable-station on foreign shores previous to, or 
during, war, is an operation which might any day occur, whether 
as a formula for the declaration of war, or otherwise. In the event 
of an outbreak, naval supremacy could only be maintained if 
accompanied by direct communication with the nearest coaling 
stations, as well as with headquarters. By means of the cable it is 
possible to concentrate a navy in a way that would be quite im- 
practicable without. The fleet is, indeed, rendered infinitely more 
effective with cable under our own immediate control than when in 
the region of foreign territory—where it is liable to be severed at 
any moment. Then, again, it should scarcely be necessary to call 
attention to the importance—even under normal conditions—of 
direct telegraphic communication with all our fortified and garrison- 
ed coal stations. To effect this alone the ordinary trade routes 
must be departed from. In fact, the best conditions for a strategic 
cable are peculiarly at variance with those for ordinary purposes. 
Thus, as the writer has pointed out,! strategic lines are comparative- 
ly invulnerable if laid in deep water, with few landing places, on 
out of the way (non-trade) routes, their exact course not being 
divulged. The most favourable route for such lines is in the open 
ocean. Under these conditions they are admittedly difficult even 
for a cable ship to recover. 


The Telegraph Companies have naturally paid first attention 
to the trade-routes as giving the best prospects of revenue. ‘1 kese, 
however, are not good routes strategically, if, as is often the case, 
the cable passes through shallow water in the vicinity of foreign 
territory. Cables have seldom been laid with a mainly strategic 
object, for the reason that, if so laid, they run counter to financial 
profit. They are more costly to maintain and the traffic derived 
for them is comparatively small. It is, however, just such lines 


1. Quarterly Review,”’ April, 1903, No. 394 (p. 374). 
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as these that should be recognised as a necessary adjunct for an 
Empire with important possessions so widely scattered ; and as the 
cable companies appear to be indisposed to undertake these lines 
even under subsidies?—they can scarcely be called upon to do so— 
it rests with the State to put them into effect. 

A difficulty in getting funds voted for purely stategic cables 
exists owing to the Treasury having so many calls for immediate 
indispensable—indeed, vital—needs; and strategic cables never 
appeal under this head till too late! Experience is certainly one 
way of learning our needs, but in things national it would surely 
be better to do so by forethought. We think nothing of spending 
a million on a battleship as a wise provision of war; but the same’ 
amount spent on cables might often be of greater national benefit 
in even averting war, or at any rate in bringing the battleship into 
mvure immediate touch with her base—thereby rendering her 
effective instead of ineffective. 


The All-British Pacific cable is an excellent example of some- 
thing that has already proved its value to the nation. This line was 
rendered necessary, and became a subject of Government interven- 
tion, as the companies responsible for our telegraphic communica- 
tion with Australia were not prepared to meet requirements. After 
twenty years’ talk, the line actually became an accomplished fact 
on October 31st, 1902, the alleged “insurmountable difficulties” 
being overcome in a wonderfully short time. It may, indeed, be 
said that the speed with which this work was carried out—it was 
made and laid within a year—was one of the grandest engineering 
achievements ever accomplished, and it certainly reflected the great- 
est possible credit on the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company, as contractors. Previously, telegraphic communication 
between our Australasian colonies and Canada was not only most 
costly, but also roundabout. It was, indeed, partly performed 
through rival countries, or by cables landed on foreign soil. For 
this reason, it was also comparatively slow. The same applies in 
the case of communication between the mother country and 
Australia, the message taking upwards of a day where it now takes 
an hour. Then, again, as soon as the scheme began to be seriously 
talked about, the rates between England and Australia came tower- 
ing down from 9/4 to 4/9, a further reduction to 3/- occurring on the 
cable being constructed. Is it not, too, of any interest to us here 
that whereas the New Zealander had to previously pay 4/- a word 
to “cable” to New York, he can now do so for 2/6? To the colonial 
seeking a market this difference is most important. Above all, how- 
ever, by the Pacific Cable, our fleet is rendered infinitely more 


2. From a point of principle, these are the main—if not the only—description of 
Cable for which Government subsidies are really warranted. 
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effective in time of war than could ever have been the case before 
it was laid, when we were dependant on comparatively shoal water 
cables passing near foreign territory. It will thus be seen that the 
line has served a great national object in a number of directions. 

It is true that, financially, this line has, as yet, only been a 
source of expense to the country; but, as has been well remarked 
by Dr. G. R. Parkin, C.M.G.:—“A great nation need not always 
build a cable simply in order to give a dividend any more than the 
Inter-Colonial Railway of Canada was built merely in the hope of 
it paying. “It was, on the contrary, mainly built for a great 
national purpose.”3 And so it is with the Pacific Cable. Are we 
not, indeed, fully justified in regarding such expenditure on the 
same footing with battleships and the like? 

The weak point in the all-British Pacific Cable is, of course, 
the long section between Vancouver and Fanning Island—running 
into 3458 miles; and, as the transmitting speed of a cable is in- 
versely as the square of the length, the result is a slow working 
system. Thus, though still not remunerative—partly owing to the 
difference in time at the two extremities—the traffic become con- 
gested at certain hours of the day. If only on this account, the 
line will have to be duplicated before long, if there is to be a 
considerable development of inter-imperial telegraphy. This 
duplication might, however, take the form of a linking up with the 
American Pacific Cable as the writer has more than once taken 
occasion to suggest.4 Such an arrangement might be made in a 
manner at once economical and yet satisfactory, by laying the 
following cables, which would be of mutual use to the countries 
concerned, and, therefore, should be paid for jointly, viz :— 

(a) A cable from Vancouver to San Francisco ; 

(6) A cable from Honolulu to Fanning ; 

(c) A satisfactory installation of radio-telegraphy, from the 
Philipines to Australia by way of either New Guinea 
or Borneo. 

This scheme would have the advantage of increasing the scope 
for traffic. Moreover, in view of the immense commercial field of 
China, added to our important commercial and political relations 
with Japan, it should surely appeal to all true Imperialists. 


We should, however, always keep before us the contingency of 
a great European war such as would, undoubtedly, entail the cutting 
of many caples on the Eastern route. For this reason, therefore, 
we should render doubly secure our Western route to Australia, by 


3. Discussion on Mr. Henniker Heaton’s paper on ‘‘ Penny a Word Telegrams 
throughout the Empire,’’ Nov. roth, 1908. (Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
Vol, XL., Part I.), en 

4. The Times, Jane 3rd, 1898. bid. Dec. 20th, 1898. ‘Fortnightly Review,’ 
September, 1898. 
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providing for a possible breakdown on the existing all-British cable. 
Again, though the duplicating line may well be Anglo-American 
in character, the original line should be strictly all-British to and 
from headquarters at London. The all-British cable has so far 
provided an efficient means of private communication between 
Canada and Australasia; but not an absolutely safe one between 
the Admiralty here and the Admiral in command of the Australasian 
Station. It is insecure because the land-line connecting link passes 
through American territory in the State of Maine, while several of 
the Atlantic cables pass in shoal water dangerously near to the 
island of St. Pierre de Miquelon—a French possession off the South 
Coast of Newfoundland. Further, in the event of our being at war 
with the United States, the Canadian Pacific telegraph—passing, 
as it does, close to the American frontier—could be interrupted at 
many points with comparative ease. All this indicates the desira- 
bility of an independent all-British telegraphic link between the 
mother country and the Pacific Cable at Vancouver, run at as low 
a tariff as is found to be feasible and suitable from all standpoints. 
A general statement from the Colonial Office in 1899 required that 
this should be furnished, but nothing has been done in the matter 
so far.5 


In the case of a new all-British Atlantic cable, it would be well 
if this were taken at a respectful distance from St. Pierre, whilst 
also avoiding shoal water off Newfoundland as far as possible. 
The objection to the Northern Gulf of St. Lawrence route on the 
score of ice is probably not insurmountable ; and it would, of course, 
be the best route strategically. Short of this, St. John’s New- 
foundland, should at any rate be again fortified and provided with 
a cruiser, cable depot and repairing ship, to meet the present con- 
dition of the undefended Atlantic Cables along the route that 
connects up with the Canadian land lines. Then, again, a new 
Atlantic cable should, for service reasons, be landed much nearer 
headquarters than any of the existing lines and a separate under- 
ground connection provided. From a strategic point of view Corn- 
wall is less suitable than Ireland, whilst the latter is unsuitable for 
service reasons. With the recent ingenious devices—effected by 
that clever inventor, Mr. S. G. Brown, M.I.E.E.—for augmenting 
the speed on cables, an increase in the length of the main (ocean) 
line is less material; and, all things being considered there would 
be much in favour of Brighton as a landing place—or, indeed, any 
spot in the comparatively narrow and fortified part of the English 
Channel. Dover would, for some reasons, be more suitable than 
Brighton, but less so for others. 


5. Blue Book, Cd. 46, p. 49 (1900). 
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In the course of evidence to the Cable Communications Com- 
mittee,6 the writer set forth a number of further lines which in his 
opinion should be laid in order to complete the all-British chain. 
The general principle should be borne in mind that it is better to 
lay new Imperial State wires where required than to attempt to lay 
hold of those owned and worked by vested interests. 

The case for all-British cables, in addition to international lines, 
does not rest only on strategic grounds: we need them—as has 
already been shown—for consolidating the Empire, politically and 
socially, and for the assistance of Imperial Trade. Some of these 
lines would probably not pay for themselves immediately—for some 
time to come, perhaps—but they would at once benefit not only 
the mother country, but her outlying possessions. A propos of 
this, Sir George Doughty, M.P., does well in asking, “Is it always 
necessary in matters affecting the Empire that we should be cer- 
tain a thing is going to be a commercial success immediately it is 
started?” and, as he goes on to say, “Surely people of the Empire 
might be willing to contribute, through their respective Govern- 
ments, certain subsidies for a certain time towards any such devel- 
opment in the interests of the Empire.”? Both France and Ger- 
many have already realised the force of this by establishing for 
themselves a number of cables mainly associated with their distant 
possessions—serving political and trade purposes as well as strategic 
requirements. 

The Cable Companies concerned having declined to under- 
take lines for which there is political and strategic demand, the 
Government of the day is clearly justified in setting afoot State 
cables on the above grounds. Had the cable companies undertaken 
the first link in the chain they would probably have been willing to 
complete it; and this line of action would have been rendered 
unnecessary ; but they have all along rigorously refused to enter 
into the matter—even as a return for favours received. 


Such a scheme, for further State cables, should, however, be 
strictly limited to the Imperial chain, no attempt being made to 
establish a Government service in regard to strictly International 
Cables. The cable companies have from the first acted somewhat 
in the position of diplomats in regard to the latter; and have, on 
this account, achieved much that would be quite impossible for any 
State, especially our own. For many years, indeed, the British 
cable network has been regarded with intense jealousy on the con- 
tinent ; and it was largely owing to this that both France and Ger- 
many—not to mention Italy—eventually established their own 
systems. 


6. Blue Book, Cd. 958 (1902). 
7-. Discussion on Mr. Henniker Heaton’s paper-on “ Penny a Word Telegrams 
throughout the Empire.” did. 
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The arguments against the Government embarking on Inter- 
national cables still more apply in regard to the question of the 
State absorbing, with a view to controlling, those International 
lines which are already in existence. In the first place, if such a 
step were taken it is quite likely—for reasons already set forth— 
that the other countries concerned would make an early excuse for 
abrogating their landing nights. 

Secondly, it is very doubtful whether any such absorption could 
be reasonably effected, whereby full justice was done to the vested 
interests concerned. Sir Edward Sassoon is undoubtedly correct 
in stating that the cable systems are a more proper subject for 
State nationalisation than railways, from one point of view, i¢., 
that the former have been, to some extent, supported by Govern- 
ment subsidies. It should be borne in mind, on the other hand, 
that our vast network of submarine telegraphs is due almost entirely 
to the cable companies. The Atlantic Cable would never have 
been embarked on to this day but for the enterprise of a few far- 
seeing individuals who were ready to risk much. (The British and 
American Governments lent—shzs, but no further assistance was 
forthcoming from that quarter.) The cable business has since been 
gradually built up, until a certain state of completeness and per- 
fection has been ultimately reached. Thus the goodwill would 
necessarily be high. Indeed, the purchase money required for buy- 
ing the cable companies would represent an enormous figure if on 
an equitable basis ; and the question as to how the piper should be 
paid for the new tunes to be played would be more readily asked 
than answered. 

Apart from this financial objection, there are reasons of prin- 
ciple against State absorption—except under special circumstances 
—such as will appeal to most outside the purely Socialistic circle. 
No doubt the latter would like to see industry after industry 
absorbed by the State until each of them is worked by the State 
“for the benefit of the Community.” _It is, however, recognised by 
most thinking people that England’s greatness is largely due to 
private enterprise, to kill which would be highly injurious to the 
country’s welfare; and, in the words of that earnest writer, Mr. 
Ernest Pomeroy, “perhaps the hardest and most inconsistent thing 
about State trading is that once it is established in any sphere it 
becomes a criminal offence to compete with it.” 

Life is, however, made up of inconsistencies, and we have a 
Conservative M.P. (Mr. John Henniker Heaton, Member for Can- 
terbury and probably also of the Industrial Freedom League) loud- 
ly expounding the cause of State nationalisation of cables. This 
appears to be in his usual picturesque concern for “the British 
people” ; for, whilst he never tires of referring to the late Sir John 
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Pender as a “huge octopus,” he (Mr. Heaton) recently spoke of “the 
Cable monopolists who have seized the God-given gift of electricity 
and devoted it to the sole use of the millionaires to the exclusion 
of the millions." Mr. Heaton suggests that “God’s given gift of 
Electricity” should be free. Perhaps this is because he has nothing 
to do with the harnessing of it. Except above us, from the skies, 
that which we can get for nothing is difficult to find nowadays ; and 
when found is generally discovered to be scarcely worthy of 
possession. In the case in point, however, it must be remembered 
that the expenditure and labour entailed is of a peculiarly high 
order. Ina long cable, the copper conductor costs much, the gutta 
percha insulator costs more and the necessary cable sheathing also 
means a heavy expenditure, let alone the subsequent submergence 
on the required route. Adequate provision has also to be made 
for depreciation and maintenance. 


Whilst not taking Mr. Heaton too seriously in regard to his 
minimum free tariff, he has quite lately told the world that he 
considers a “Universal-Penny-a-Word” rate should be the order of 
the day. That sounds very well from the public standpoint ; and 
few message senders would, in that capacity, be found to object 
to it. Under present conditions, however, a business conducted on 
those lines would have a brief and unhappy existence. Moreover, 
if this were to form a part of the proposed scheme for the State 
nationalisation of cables, the work would be carried out at a heavier 
loss than the country would be disposed to put up with. Those 
unencumbered with full and direct knowledge of a special subject 
and its difficulties are sometimes prone to make irresponsible 
suggestions in a light-hearted fashion: indeed, as we all know, 

“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

And in this matter it would be well, perhaps, to “walk before 
running.” 

Then, again, Mr. Heaton brings into prominence that the 
country at present spends something like a quarter of a million per 
annum on cabling official Government despatches, and that this 
sum would go a long way towards meeting the interest on the pur- 
chase money for buying out the Cable Companies. This, however, 
can scarcely be accredited as an argument—such as can properly 
be weighed in the balance—for the general principle of the said 
State purchase. 

In addition to the objections already named to Government 
absorption of the existing international cable systems, there is also 
the question as to whether—if such absorption were feasible, and, 


8. “The World’s Cables and the Cable Ring,”’ by J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 
(“* Financial Review of Reviews,’’ May and June, 1908). 
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if other countries made no objection in the matter—the change 
would prove sufficiently satisfactory. From the commercial stand- 
point, the British Postal Telegraph Service is scarcely one to be 
pointed to as an example in favour of State absorption. Though 
the service leaves little to be desired—and is as efficient as the 
Cable service—it is one that does not pay. It is quite doubtful 
indeed, whether the country has done better by the State purchase 
of the Inland Telegraphs in substitution for healthy competition 
between responsible Companies. All that is certain is that the 
Companies did not work the telegraphs of the United Kingdom at 
a loss; and that, in those days, there was no taxation under this 
head. The present loss is largely due to the Government having to . 
take the telegraph to obscure, outlying villages, and establish offices 
which are not remunerative. It is also perhaps, in a measure, 
attributable to the reduction in rate, as well as to the development 
of the telephone service Certain people in the country have, 
undoubtedly, benefited by having the telegraph brought more or 
less to their doors where the Companies were unwilling to incur the 
expense ; but from the general public standpoint, the disadvantages 
above set forth, or implied, must be borne in mind as well as the 
advantages. . 

It is true that having no shareholders to consider, a Govern- 
ment starts with a definite advantage in working any such industry 
on behalf of the public; but most people would expect that work- 
ing to be performed at a profit rather than a loss, except under 
special circumstances. Indeed, a point to be decided in this im- 
portant question is whether in getting cheaper messages, under the 
State, we should have to pay more for them in other ways—whether 
we sent the messages or not. 

But even if the answer to this question were unfavourable to 
the Government purchase, it would not be sufficient to entirely dis- 
pose of the scheme in every direction, provided the arguments in 
its favour on national ground were sufficiently strong. Mr. G. R. 
Neilson, an enthusiastic yet interested authority in opposing State 
absorption, asks: “Would the working of the cables be more rapid, 
more accurate or more efficient in the hands of Government em- 
ployées?”9 It may, however, be pointed out that if other advan- 
tages are with Government control, then the question is not so 
much whether the working would be “more rapid, more accurate or 
more efficient,” but rather whether it would be egua//y so. 


‘ 
. « - 


Though the balance of argument may be against State 
absorption—even if it were feasible—so far as concerns inter- 
national lines, there can be little doubt that the Governments would 


9. ‘The Electrician,” December 18th, 1908, 
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be better advised if, on behalf of the public, they were to exercise 
an effective control over our cable system. That they have not 
done so in the past to any material extent is, no doubt, due to the 
small part played by Governments in the initiation of the world’s 
cable system. In the absence of such control the Companies have 
—perhaps naturally—fixed their rates at a figure which appears to 
them likely to be most remunerative. Those subsidies which have 
been obtained by the companies from our Government are solely 
concerned with British Colonies or dependencies. But even landing 
rights may be made the lever for negotiations—and in a variety of 
directions. For example, when a Company seeks landing rights 
for some particular cable, conditions should more often be made 
not only in regard to that particular line but also for reducing the 
rate on another belonging to the same Company. It is doubtful 
whether, in any case, exclusive landing rights should, in future, be 
granted to any one Company, and certainly not without suitable 
terms being imposed in the interest of the public. Failing this, 
every reasonable opportunity should be taken to encourage fair 
competition. 

Several modifications in regard to our present cable system 
might be found feasible where further favours are sought from the 
Governments concerned—as, for instance, the introduction of a 
sliding scale tariff, dependent on a fixed standard revenue based on 
the gross receipts for a given period. The writer advocated this 
to the Cable Communications Committee, as well as in the course 
of an address to the London Chamber of Commerce. It is believed 
that similar recommendations came from other quarters, and that 
the companies are prepared to entertain the idea. Then, again, 
guarantees of some sort—whether of traffic or revenue—are a more 
suitable form of government aid than actual subsidies. Such 
guarantees, or indemnities, are also infinitely preferable, in prin- 
ciple, to Government competition, if the required results can be 
achieved without the latter being necessary in the interests of the 
nation. There is but little to guide one in definitely arriving at 
what is, or what is not, a fair and proper cable rate. On the other 
hand, the consideration of a standard revenue and of a Government 
guarantee for that revenue associated with a limited tariff has many 
attractions from a point of principle. The Associated Telegraph 
Companies maintain that the volume of telegraphic communication 
between given points is practically determined by the volume of 
trade. Even so, may it not be suggested that the lowering of rates 
would tend, in time, to considerably swell the volume of trade? 
But the most popular step would be the classification of messages, 


10. Address on “T phic Communication,” December 4th, 1 London 
Chamber of Commerce Pamphlet, No. 40). " ms 
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whereby the tariff after business hours was reduced to meet the 
demand for relatively unimportant and non-urgent cablegrams. 
This would also serve to increase the earning power of cables at 
times when—partly owing to time differences—they are but little 
used at present. The fact is we need a service intermediate 
between that provided by the mail and that associated with com- 
paratively costly telegrams. In many instances the cable would 
be freely adopted instead of the mail for long distances if there 
was such a thing as “easy” rates for non-urgent messages to be 
transmitted, say, within 24 hours. 


Some of the criticisms which have been made, from time to 
time, as ‘to rates charged by Cable Companies have apparently 
been based on insufficient information. Sometimes even the length 
and cost of the cable involved appears to have been lost sight of. 
Apart from this, however, when financiers raise capital for a new 
line, they have to show pretty definitely the traffic that is likely to 
be derived, and the rates require to be adjusted largely in accor- 
dance with the probabilities of traffic volume. In an obscure 
settlement the tariff is made high with a view to covering the 
working expenses of the Station, where the traffic is unlikely to be 
material. But in regard to the subsequent reduction of rates to 
any spot, it should be taken as an axiom that no reduction will pay 
at first—matters improving only gradually, as the public becomes 
aware of the advantage afforded them. 


It may be remarked incidentally that previous to the recent 
agitation, the Commonwealth of Australia—who since the Common- 
wealth Government came into being have been in full control of 
the entire Australian telegraph system—had decided not to renew 
the exclusive right, nor the £4,200 per annum subsidy, to the 
Eastern Extension Telegraph Company for telegraphic communica- 
tion with Tasmania. This, therefore, now lapses, and the Com- 
monwealth Government propose to establish a cable system of 
their own. As has been previously shewn, government lines of 
this character are fully justified under such circumstances, where 
they would be altogether unsuitable—even if practicable—to for- 
eign shores. 


Those who object to competition of any sort should bear m 
mind that the more lines there are the more familiar becomes the 
idea of a cablegram, and that increased facilities always tend to 
increase the demand. Thus, healthy rivalry need not necessarily 
mean detriment to vested interests; and, from the public stand- 
point, the general principle should be accepted that the greater 
the number of independent cables the more likely is continuous 
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communication between any two points of the Empire to be 
assured. Then again, is it after all such great nonsense to try to 
_ do something practical towards more firmly knitting together the 

British Empire; and should purely personal considerations, when 
opposed to national interests, be allowed to unduly stand in the 
way? 

The forthcoming Imperial Conference not being due till 1911, 
it is to be hoped that the suggested enquiry into the whole subject - 
will take effect ; and there can be little doubt that the Cable Com- 
panies will be ready to meet all reasonable suggestions, even if in 
a good fighting spirit. It is to be feared, however, that the talking 
will always be in excess of the doing; for, as has already been 
remarked, though the Pacific Cable took but a year to make and lay, 
this followed on 20 years’ desultory talk, carried on at wide and 
disjointed intervals. 

CHARLES BRIGHT. 





IRISH ECONOMIC PHENOMENA AND 
IMPERIAL HOME RULE. 


THE Imperial Home Rule Association has recently issued a series 
of leaflets pourtraying, in the form of diagrams, many features of 
the recent economic history of Ireland, which must not only give 
pause to the uncompromising and conservative adherents of the 
official Unionist School, but awaken to activity those who profess 
more advanced and flexible views with regard to Irish government. 

Of these diagrams, six are reproduced in this number. The 
figures therein contained are taken from the official returns, and 
are drawn to scale. 

We will, therefore, assume discussion to begin with the nature 
of the comparisons made, and end with their political significance 
and effect. Certain questions immediately present themselves, such 
as:—(1) Are comparisons of the kind of any value? (2) Is the 
basis of comparison—z.e., chiefly between Scotland and Ireland— 
sound and equitable? (3) Can any more fair basis of comparison 
be found? These are fair questions, and may, perhaps, be most 
easily answered by a method said to be characteristically Irish, vzz.: 
by asking others in reply. Bearing in mind that the factors which 
constitute the political and economic condition of all countries are 
innumerable, complex, involved, and frequently remote, it may be 
asked :—({1) What other test so simple and easy of application as 
the comparative can be found? (2) Is it not desirable to confine the 
comparison to countries where the same system of government pre- 
vails? (3) What other comparison with Ireland would, in essence, 
convey a different or opposite significance ? 

To proceed and allow the answers to these questions to develop 
themselves, we find that under the same personnel of government, 
and within two areas, of almost equal extent, two millions of people 
have been added to the population of Scotland, while that of Ireland 
has become less by almost the same number. (Figure 1). This has 
happened within the lifetime and recollection of both the present 
Prime Minister and the Leader of His Majesty’s Opposition. No 
earthquake or tidal wave has contributed to Ireland’s loss, nor has 
Scotland suffered an invasion to account for her increase. Both 
movements, though rapid, have been gradual, and apparently 
natural. Both movements still continue, and cause little national 
interest in Great Britain. 
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Among the things which have zot been important factors in 
producing either phenomenon, we may eliminate many that have 
been asigned by superficial or prejudiced observers. In the first 
instance, we may claim that climate has not produced depopulation 
in Ireland. Presumably it has not undergone any serious modifica- 
tion since the first half of the nineteenth century, during which the 
Irish population increased much more rapidly than that of Scotland. 
Productivity of the soil is a much more marked characteristic than 
of Scotland. The comparative tendency to reproductivity among 


Showing the rapid Increase in Scotland and 
@ecrease in ireland, of Population in 50 Years 
(1866 to 1906). 
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the people is illustrated by the fact that every ten marriages in 
Ireland produce forty-six children, as against thirty-nine in Scot- 


land. The desire to remain at home under tolerable conditions is 
at least as strong in Ireland as in Scotland. 


Much has been said and written, and with good cause, of emi- 
gration as the chief cause of Ireland’s loss of people. That tens of 
thousands have been driven abroad by intolerable social and 
economic conditions is true, but we are now faced with the fact that 
the number of Scottish, exceeds that of Irish, emigrants from the 
United Kingdom, while the number of people in Scotland continues 
to increase, and in Ireland to fall. 
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Figure 2 discloses some of the immediate causes of this peculiar 
phenomenon. The Irish marriage rate is thirty per cent. lower than 
that of Scotland, and incidentally fifty per cent. under that of Eng- 
land. Side by side with this, ten per cent. more people are lost 
by death in Ireland than in Scotland each year. Taking the net 
difference between the two countries, we find that Scotland has a 
natural increase of 12.2, and Ireland of 6.3, persons per 1,000 
annually. Were the average Irish family to sink to that of Scotland, 
and emigration from Ireland absolutely to cease, we would then 
have the almost unparalleled situation of population decreasing by 
an actual excess of deaths over births. 

Showing some of the immediate causes of the 
Decrease in the population in treland and Increase 
in Great Britain in 1906. 
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not solely or mainly the cause of depopulation. 


The Geath-rate of ireland should be much lower than that of Great Gritain in 
view of the rural conditions of Irish life. ., 
FIGURE 2. 


This means that the present marriage rate of Ireland is, from 
the national standpoint, fatally low. Why is it? There is only one 
answer. Poverty! The phenomenon will continue and become 
more intense until the causes which prevent material welfare are 
removed. 

What, then, are these causes? They are both political and 
economic. The vicious system which begins with bad government 
and ends in taxing the misgoverned community for being badly 
governed, is illustrated in figures 3, 4, and 5. To this indictment 
the people of Great Britain—and those in Ireland who contend for 
the continuance of the present system—can only, if logical, reply 
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that no system can be found which will produce better results. This 
dilemma is complete and inevitable. 

Dealing with figure 3 we find that, in order to govern a country 
against its will, it has been found necessary to provide eight police- 
men to produce one convict, whereas in Scotland each convict 
demands only ¢wo. Having procured its convict, Scotland can take 
care of him for £42, but Ireland must spend £88 upon him. 

This is typical of the extravagance of what is known as “Castle 
Government,” which is the only form of British government known 
in Ireland. It is far surpassed in the comparative cost of the Civil 

Showing number of Criminal Convictions in Scotland 


and Ireland in 1906, with number of Police and Cost 
of Prisons in both countries. 
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NOTES :—The Population of Scotland in 1906 was about 8 per cent. greater than 
that of Ireland. 
The number of persons “committed for trial” in Scotland was 2,318 
and in treland 1,778. 


FIGURE 3. 


Services. For every £1,000 spent in the payment of civil officials 
in Scotland, at least £5,000 is spent in Ireland. 

We may go a step further back in the causes of Irish poverty. 
The system of absentee and grasping landlordism, until lately so 
generally and firmly established, has been so seriously threatened 
by recent legislation, that there appears to be some hope of its 
disappearance twenty or thirty years hence. It promises to die 
hard. However early its demise, its footprints will remain, and can 
only be gradually obliterated. Figure 4, with its picture of two- 
thirds of the country—the highest in Europe—a cattle ranch, with 
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its paucity of population and tillage, bears witness to the mental 
and economic degradation wrought among Irish peasants by the 
founders and heirs of a system, the removal of which nothing less 
than rebellion and bloodshed could begin. It may be observed 
parenthetically, that this historical reference is not intended as an 
approval of cattle driving or similar methods of political warfare, 
the value of which, assuming that such methods were necessary, dis- 
appeared with the Land Conference, and its policy of reason and 
conciliation. 

For these “ benefits ” Ireland has to-day the privilege of paying 
at least £3,500,000 annually, more than she can afford or should be 


Showing the employment of the Soil in ireland as 
compared with other Smaller European Countries. 
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called upon to pay. (See Figure 5). Let us be careful and admit 
that this amount is reduced by Ireland’s capacity to absorb in old 
age pensions over £1,000,000 per annum more than she will have to 
pay towards the total cost of the scheme. No more effective argu- 
ment need be advanced to show how bad a speculation for Great 
Britain an uneconomic Ireland promises to be. The prospect of 
Ireland populated with old age pensioners or their equivalent, will 
—let us hope before it is too late—arouse Great Britain to the real 
condition of Ireland. 

There is another aspect of the wide British interests involved 
in Irish government. It is disclosed in Figure 6. Little, if any, 
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comment is required in this connection. Sane Imperialism looks 
before anything else to the peopling of the oversea portions of the 
Empire with emigrants from home. To this end Scotland responds 
with 40,000 of her sons and daughters annually. Ireland grudges 
9,000, but sends 54,000 to the United States, and it is only too true 
that the latter contribution is not an element which makes for the 
permanent friendship so much desired between Great Britain and 
her American cousin. 

Let it not be supposed that these facts are reviewed in an 
insular or “ Little Ireland” spirit. The writer was attracted to the 
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Imperial Home Rule movement because it asserted a different atti- 
tude towards the British Empire than that which has—rightly or 
wrongly—been attributed to Irish Nationalists generally. 

That the latter do not profess love of Empire is not strange. 
That they desire to retain its connection is also true. Their only 
quarrel has been, and is, with the “ predominant partner,” who, due 
to his pre-occupation with other matters, or whatever else the cause 
may be, has insisted upon imposing his uneducated will in matters 
of domestic detail upon a people and country he has not understood, 
and, apparently, cannot understand. 
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For the liberty to benefit and rise through their own effort, to 
spend their own savings as they think best, and, if necessary, to 
suffer for their own mistakes, Imperial Home Rulers, and those who 
sympathise with them, appeal to the people of Great Britain. They 
are prepared to accept—and do not desire to escape—such limita- 
tions as the Federation of the United Kingdom, and ultimately of 
the British Empire, may demand. 

Two contributions, dealing with the Imperial Home Rule Asso- 
ciation, appear in the February number of the Westminster Review, 
and demand such correction as may be possible from the pen of the 
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present writer. Mr. Dudley Cosby uses inverted commas, making 
it appear that the Secretary of the Asociation is responsible for 
saying that the organization desires “ the full colonial status,” and 
proceeds to suggest that a desire has been expressed by it through 
the press for “ the exclusion of all things English.” Mr. Cosby has 
quoted from some document which the Secretaries of the Associa- 
tion have neither edited nor read. All the official utterances of the 
Association have been to the precisely opposite effect. 

The article which follows from the pen of “ Patrick Perterras,” 
in defining the form of increased autonomy, number 2, states accu- 
rately the form of government desired by the I.H.R.A., subject only 
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to the provision that Ireland must not be called upon to await 
similar developments in the other constituent parts of the United 
Kingdom. If compelled to wait for this, the national hemorrhage, 
at present threatening to become incurable, will render a real and 
virile “ Union” unnecessary, because impossible. 

As one of the Secretaries of the Association, the writer feels 
compelled to defend the movement against some of the suggestions 
as to its apparent inactivity made by that brilliant and interesting 
contributor, “ Pat,” in the third article in the February issue of the 
Westminster Review. Neither the want of “great men,” nor fear 
of clerical discouragenient have prevented more public progress. 
Membership and opinion grow so steadily, and without “ organiza- 
tion ” that possibly the completion of the next stage of land legis- 
lation, at present in progress, will permit of an unexpected union 
of progressive forces in Ireland in connection with which the doc- 
trines of the Imperial Home Rule Association may figure with some 
prominence. It is possible, of course, that something of this kind 
may happen before another Land Bill is passed. Who knows? 


E. A. ASTON. 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON IMPERIAL 
HOME RULE. 


GOVERNMENT exists for the greater good of the greater number. 
The greater number of the Irish race, at this moment, are resident 
en permanence at the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. Can it be . 
that Irish government has failed to justify its existence? 

That the legislative union has been a failure has been admitted 
by the Imperial Government, which for the past quarter of a 
century has been endeavouring, at intervals, to annul it. The 
intervals have corresponded with the advent to power of one or 
other of the English political parties. A question involving so 
vitally the interests of a nation—the Irish nation—and of an 
Empire—the British Empire—is a national and Imperial question, 
and should be raised above the plane of party politics by the 
Imperial authorities who have to deal with it. 

The Irish Imperial Home Rule Association, to borrow the 
language of commercial advertisement, “supplies a long felt want,” 
inasmuch as it enables an Irishman to proclaim himself National 
who may not have received the grace to be Nationalist. On the 
other hand it does not debar a Nationalist from being an Imperial 
Home Ruler. On the contrary, it welcomes him and every other 
man who is a good Irishman, irrespective of class or creed. 
Nationalism in the past has been the political creed of the majority 
of Irishmen; Imperial Home Rule in the future will probably be 
that of the New United Ireland. And as political unity is the 
one thing desirable in Ireland, therefore the desirable is within 
measurable distance of realisation. 

If a poll were taken of Ireland to-day, it would probably come 
as a surprise to that time-honoured body, the British public, that: 
the vast majority of resident and representative opinion, at the 
present moment, is overwhelmingly National. 

There has always been a certain want of precision about the 
terms “Union” and “Home Rule.” The latter has never been 
very clearly defined, but the definition would at best be a matter of 
degree. As to Unionism, the case is different. It may mean the 
Opposite to separation. Taking it in that sense, every Nationalist 
Member of Parliament is a unionist. It may also mean the pre- 
servation of the Legislative Union of 1800. And in that sense- 
there are more Home Rulers in Ireland than Nationalists. 
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The purview of the Association does not extend to the land 
question, nor to the ethics of cattle-driving. If Mr. Ginnell and 
his disciples prefer to abandon the national sport of fox-hunting 
for that of ox-hunting, the matter is more properly one for arrange- 
ment with the powers responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order under existing statutes. One may be permitted, en passant, 
to bear tribute to the personal bravery of the apostle of the new 
pastime. For the fox, even when his worst passions are roused, 
never pursues the hunter, whereas the ox may. The Association, 
however, realises the fact that land settlement leaves a clear field 
for Irish effort, that to make the most of that field the best manage- 
ment and machinery are required, and that these are both Irish— 
an Irish legislature and executive. 

The old stock objections to self-government have been so 
often argued, for and against, that it might seem superfluous to 
add to the discussion here. But the writer would like to make one 
or two statements with regard to them. 

We are told that Home Rule means Rome Rule. So far 
from this being the case, it is a well known fact that, for some time, 
there have been distinct signs in Ireland of an anti-clerical move- 
ment. Everyone who knows Ireland knows this. It will be a 
bad day for Ireland if such a thing comes to pass. It will be a 
grand day for those who decry everything Irish, even the national 
religion. The writer prefers to think, however, that things will 
result otherwise. 

The second result foretold is the oppression of the Protestants 
and the minority. These men must be bent on rushing on destruc- 
tion, for the Imperial Home Rule movement has been initiated 
exclusively by them. 

As to separation, the writer does not believe that a genuine 
Separatist exists in Ireland. The cry of separation has been raised 
by men who, sceptical of the desire of Great Britain to afford 
equitable adjustment, advocate a policy of despair as a last resort. 
The writer has heard a preference expressed for “going to the 
devil one’s own way.” It is certainly preferable for Ireland to 
follow that course in her own way, as opposed to a way in which 
she is compelled. There is some freedom of choice in the matter. 
The Separatist shows a spirit in some measure akin to that of 
_old Sir Richard Grenville, when he cried: 

“Sink me the ship, Master Gunner! Sink her! Split her in 
twain! 
Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of Spain.” 

Men have committed suicide in the same spirit. It is called 
nowadays, temporary insanity There is one little fact, as to the 
hearty acceptance of which by Irishmen no question has ever been 
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raised: His Majesty King Edward the Seventh is King of Ireland 
too. 

Lastly, we are told that Irishmen are unfitted to govern them- 
selves. That is curious, in view of the fact that they have so very 
successfully governed other parts of the Empire, having helped, in 
the first instance, to win them. The admitted success of Irish 
local self-government would hardly be evidence in support of the 
assertion. It is doubtful whether England can point to an equal 
success on her side of St. George’s Channel. The east wind wafts 
over the Irish shore faint echoes of words resembling “Mile End,” 
“Poplar” and “West Ham.” 

The only way to teach a youth to ride is to put him on a horse. 
If, in his earlier days, he has acquired the faculty of “grip” upon an 
animal known in Ireland as “th’ ass,” he will be found fairly 
efficient when placed astride the larger quadruped. It is said that 
the South Sea Islander is taught to swim by being cast bodily, at 
a tender age, into the fathomless ocean. The South Sea Islanders 
are understood to be the most expert swimmers in the world. It 
is, however, somewhat superfluous to discuss these points when 
the real objection, the root fact, is not found amongst them. They 
are pretexts rather than arguments. The real fact has been stated 
by a writer in the January number of The Quarterly Review. In 
two ways the fact resembles the newly discovered substance, 
radium. It is luminous and expensive. The expense, of course, 
has been to Ireland. This is not unusual. We take the liberty, 
of giving the quotation in full Discussing some recent books on 
Ireland, the writer says: “Seriously, we think Dr. Bonn’s theory 1s 
the product of a rather superficial study of Irish history. For one 
thing, he has entirely neglected to take into account the effect 
which the geographical position has had on the relations between 
the two countries. St. George’s Channel lies at the root of the 
Irish problem. As Grattan, in one of his moments of inspiration, 
said, it is nature’s eternal protest against union and separation 
alike.1 Severed from Great Britain, but lying, so to speak, at her 
very elbow, Ireland is herself a geographical unit. With her long 
stretch of coastline and her magnificent harbours, she has always 
had it in her power to be a dangerous neighbour to England. 
Henry II. recognised the fact; so did Henry VIII.; so also Eliza- 
beth, Cromwell, Walpole and Pitt. Each tried to guard against it 
in his or her own fashion. The plans of each have gone to pieces 
on the rock of the geographical position. Is it not the belief that 
the risk is too great, and that no securities are sufficient to counter- 
balance the geographical position, which lies to-day at the 
bottom of the opposition to the demand for Home Rule? It is 


1. Speech, January 15th, 1800. 
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not racial hatred, nor a superstitious belief in their own form of 
civilisation, nor commercial jealousy, nor even religious bigotry. 
that has in the main dictated the policy of repression pursued by 
Englishmen towards Ireland ; it is the instinct of self-preservation.” 

Here is the little Juminous point!  Self-preservation; geo- 
graphical position; the key of the back-door. There are various 
ways of safeguarding the key of the back door. You may carry 
it about in your pocket, you may hang it on your watch-chain, or 
you may hide it carefully in a secret place and forget where. you 
have put it No one of these methods relieves you of anxiety; 
neither is it specially effectual. There is one way of safeguarding 
the back door which relieves you of all anxiety and is absolutely 
effectual. And that is to put the key into the hands of one of 
your household who knows that it is to his interest to keep that 
back door shut. If necessary you will probably find him sitting 
behind it with a gun. 

Up to the present the Irish back door has been chiefly used 
by the children, who have been kicked out. The man at home 
might perhaps attend to that question too, in the future. Perhaps 
he will be looking out through the windows, watching for the 
children coming back. But he will never see them. Those who 
have spent a winter in Canada will remember what happens at the 
coming of spring. The river-ice breaks up and is carried down 
the streams swelled by the rising springs. When it meets a sand 
bar the jagged floes are piled one above another, forming a white 
dam, behind which the water rises. When the latter has reached 
a height at which the pressure is sufficient, there comes a grinding 
sound, a dull thunder, and the whole mass is swept away. This is 
called, in Canadian language, “the shove.” The springs have been 
rising in Ireland this many a day. The water has been finding 
its common level, and “the shove” is coming. 

Shortly after the disappearance of the Canadian ice the wild 
geese come north, They have migrated during the winter in 
search of more favourable conditions of existence. What about 
our wild geese? They are lost forever to Ireland and to the British 
Empire too. That has been the difference between the Irish “wild 
goose” and his Canadian prototype. For him, through the cen- 
turies, there has been no return. Formerly he made a gallant 
reputation for the Irish name on every battle-ground in Europe. 
Now he goes west. But save here and there one, the Irish emigrant 
to America does not return. Many a man and boy has left, 
intending some day again, in the words of the song, to “start for 
dear cld Ireland in the morning.” Some day, perhaps, he has done 
so. But he has not remained. The country is not the same to 
him. It has not changed, but he has. And so he sets his face 
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westward again and becomes for good and all an Irish-American in 
the Greater Ireland beyond the sea. Like his forerunner in the 
dead centuries, he possibly retains one thing though, and that is 
hatred of England. 

Ireland may be either the salvation or the damnation of Great 
Britain and the empire. History repeats itself. The Irish Brigade 
held the balance at Fontenoy and turned it. The balance of world- 
power to-day is held by America. She holds the Pacific in the 
hollow of her hand when she cares to reach it out. On some future 
to-morrow, conjointly with England, she will hold the Atlantic too. 
Seated between two oceans she will dominate the world. When 
that day comes, much wil! depend for Great Britain on whether 
Ireland is prosperous and populous at home, or powerful and hostile 
beyond the Western Ocean. Therein still will be discerned the 
factor of geographical position. It cannot be eliminated. 

Two quotations may be allowed, with due reverence. The first 
is: “The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
small.” And the second: “The sins of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children.” To which may be replied: “Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof.” But that is not for the mouths of men to 
whom are committed the destinies of an empire. Some Irishmen 
to-day consider that their geographical position should be utilised 
as a safeguard rather than perpetuated as a menace. 

Mr. Haldane has recently, by a process of straight thinking, 
aided by the expert knowledge of that somewhat nebulous body, 
the Army Council, evolved the organisation of a territorial army. 
That organisation is capable of expansion limited only by the 
number of men obtainable. It might be suggested that an asset of 
no mean value would be the willing service of a race with the 
finest fighting record in Europe. That service would be freely 
given in the cause of an Empire to which they recognised it to be 
their interest to belong. The political barometer of Europe has of 
late played strange freaks. The wisest weather prophet cannot 
forecast events beyond a limited number of days. It is possible 
that the responsible minister of England may, at a date less than 
remote, have to take his stand, like a strong man, armed, and speak 
with his enemy in the gate. 


A PERSON OF NO IMPORTANCE. 





DISTURBANCES IN BENGAL. 


WE are all anxious to understand what is wrong with Bengal, 
where so many outrages and assassinations have been occurring. 
Is it that our policy and administration are at fault, or is it that 
one section of the population—the educated one—has developed a 
bad humour, which merely has to be suppressed at all costs, whether 
by stern repressive measures, or by changes in the education 
routine? As an old Bengal Civilian who retired some 14 years 
ago, after 25 years’ service, I should like to suggest what I con- 
sider to be the causes of the present unrest, and in what direction 
the remedies lie. 

First, however, I should like to refer to a few incidents which 
particularly impressed me during my Indian career; which I may 
say I began with an intense desire to be very friendly with native 
gentlemen. I remember I used to go of an evening and chat at 
their lodgings with such officials as the Sub-Inspector of Schools 
and the Inspector of Police. On Sunday evenings we had a 
debating society, where we would discuss the relative merits of 
Paradise Lost, Homer, the Ramayana, the Mahabharat, and 
such like cognate subjects. At the school gymnasium I used to 
coach the boys in the use of parallel and horizontal bars, and I 
heard that one of the boy students had expressed his anticipation 
of great good fortune because the Aakim had touched his body in 
‘helping him to circle the horizontal bar. My Magistrate-Collec- 
tor at that time was a well-known 7oz fainéant, and I was so 
shocked at a fearful case of oppression in which the native magis- 
trate was on the side of the oppressor and in which the District 
Magistrate would not interfere, that I appealed to the Commission- 
er. That was the beginning of my experience, that the upper 
class and the educated native could not be depended on to adminis- 
ter justice between the rich and the poor, the strong and the weak. 
Class interest was too strong, and I am afraid from that time the 
educated Bengali rather lost the sympathy I started with. But if 
I was horrified at the oppression of the poor cultivator by the 
zemindar and at the neglect of the Bengali official to prevent and 
punish this essentially oriental crime, I found later on in my 
career that the English planter was not free from it. In one 
case I tried, an Englishman had tied up and had flogged a peasant, 
because the latter had looked at him impertinently. Drink on 
the part of the Englishman was the real cause. 
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Once in Eastern Bengal I had to send out the Superintendenc 
of Police with twenty men to see a writ of attachment served. 
The defendant, a zemindar, had collected an army of clubmen, and 
had barricaded his house. In the end the Police fired and killed 
a man. The zemindar, who was in his dotage, I sentenced to a 
heavy fine and six months’ simple imprisonment. The High Court 
remitted the imprisonment. The Lieut.-Governor, Sir Rivers 
Thompson, afterwards told me he thought my sentence a very 
proper one. In another district, long after, I sentenced some stu- 
dents who attacked a Police Station to imprisonment, considering 
the offence of the nature of /ése majesté. The High Court again 
remitted the imprisonment. About the same time and in the 
same district students boarded a river steamer and ill-used the 
crew, because one of their number had not been treated with what 
they thought proper respect. We magistrates used to complain 
in those days (as perhaps they do now) of the High Court’s inter- 
ference with the due punishment of crime. I remember that I 
once dared in-an annual crime report, submitted to the High Court, 
to say that there would probably be fewer murders, if the death 
sentence were not so frequently commuted. The Registrar of 
the High Court immediately wrote and asked me, if I intended by 
my remark to reflect on the exercise of their functions by the 
High Court. I replied that all I meant was, that I thought if more 
of the convicts had been hanged, there would be fewer murders. 
I heard no more about my remark. 

Again as Magistrate, I had to deal with a famous missionary 
case. A Brahmin youth had been converted to Christianity. The 
whole place was in an uproar, and the missionaries were assaulted. 
The Police were evidently in sympathy with the rioters, and no 
evidence of identification could be obtained. Shortly afterwards 
a missionary bungalow was burnt down. I thereupon appointed 
all the respectables of the town to be Special Constables. At last 
there was peace and security: the executive had asserted itself. 
One of the last cases I tried in India was one in which a village 
was said to have been looted in a zemindari quarrel. I visited the 
village, and believing the evidence, convicted a number of the 
accused. The latter, of course, appealed, and the judge, a man 
much my junior, held the whole story to be a myth, and that there 
had been no looting at all! 

The argument I am leading up to is, that Bengal wants more 
rule and less law. English law, following Roman precedents, with 
its exaggeration of the rights of property, is causing grave political 
trouble. When we arrived on the Indian scene, some two centuries 
back, there were no professional lawyers in Bengal. The Bengalis 
were renowned for their peaceable quiet nature. They may have 
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had a bad character for cunning and duplicity (see Macaulay’s 
famous essay on Warren Hastings); but who in those days would 
have described them as anarchical law-breakers, ready to commit 
political assassinations wholesale. Yet that is the character those 
of the rising generation are now gaining. There are those who 
assert that the whole change is due to the education given to them 
at Government and Missionary Colleges. But to me it seems that 
a much greater cause has been at work. It is partly due, no doubt, 
to the fermenting of the new wine of Western knowledge poured 
into the old Oriental bottles. Knowledge has provoked criticism 
of political relations and has generated in some respects healthy 
dissatisfaction. It is well that Indians should regard their position 
from an outside point of view. They naturally ask why they 
should be ruled even in the most minute matters by foreigners. 
We must be ready to face this attitude, and to furnish a reasonable 
answer. On the whole question of our position in India we un- 
doubtedly have such an answer. But it is doubtful if we have, 
when we come to the details of provincial administration. We have 
had complete control of Bengal for well over a century. It hasa 
highly civilised and highly educated upper class, and yet nearly 
all the superior machinery of government is still run by English- 
men. An English judge, magistrate, and police officer are stationed 
in nearly every district, not to mention an English Commissioner 
in each division and in Calcutta an English Inspector-General for 
each department. The head financial officers, as well as the judges 
of the High Court, are also nearly all English. And yet unrest, 
dissatisfaction, and veiled sedition are prevalent among most of the 
educated classes. Men have been educated and trained in English 
ways of thinking, and then no sphere of action is given them, no 
outlet for their intellectual energies. Unless things have very 
much altered since I left India, the agricultural affairs are much 
as we found them a century and more ago, only rather worse. The 
collection of rent is the chief and often the sole concern of every 
one above the rank of cultivator. The educated Bengali has cer- 
tainly not found a field for his energies and trained intellect in 
agriculture. It is only in making litigation and conducting it that 
he has shown his special aptitude. And here I would not entirely 
blame the Bengalis. We found them with a rational land system, 
one that, while Government was assured of its revenue, kept the 
landholder at home, and made it strongly his interest to possess 
agricultural capital, and to use it for the betterment of his estate. 
For under the Mahomedan revenue system landholders were, osten- 
sibly at least, regarded as single individuals, the Hindu joint family 
being a private concern. If the holder of any estate could not pay 
his revenue, keep his villages in order and otherwise satisfy the 
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ruling powers, he had to give way to some one who could. He 
had none of the numerous legal aids, that the present landholder 
has. He either could manage his affairs, or he could not; and in 
the latter case he had to go. There was no room for the multi- 
tude of Hindu sharers with abstract shares, fighting in far-off law- 
courts and cutting one anothers’ throats. Except for the payment 
of Government revenue, the wealth gained by agriculture was 
spent locally. A large part of it did not go as now, to fee lawyers, 
often Englishmen ; and in the case of very large landholders, Maha- 
rajahs and such like, it was not spent on expensive guns, crystal 
chandeliers, wonderful musical boxes, splendid barouches, and other 
European luxuries. Much of it remained in grain and was spent 
in kind to support labourers, while they constructed works of 
utility such as embankments, water channels, tanks, roads, etc. As 
far as my observation goes, many more of these works were under- 
taken by the landlords of old time than by the present ones. Of 
course I admit that works of great magnitude, such as canals and 
railways, are now undertaken by Government itself, but alas, these 
are often paid for out of borrowed capital, and not out of the 
fertilising savings of home agriculture. Under the old system, 
not only was agricultural wealth conserved, but the unity and the 
strength of the management promoted rural life and movement. 
Order of a kind was preserved. Things got done, authority was 
there. Now things don’t get done, for authority only resides in 
the law-courts. In so many estates there is no unity of manage- 
ment. The proprietors are many and the courts are the only 
connecting links. Rent can be collected and that is all. There is 
neither money nor energy to do the true work of a landholder. 
Moreover, the English Law Courts, following the same course as 
they have in England, have consistently magnified the rights and 
minimised the duties of landlords. The Zemindar, like the feudal 
baron of Europe, first came into €> ‘stence to fulfil a public purpose, 
to serve the public in return for certain rights. But English legal 
principles have converted him into a mere revenue and rent col- 
lector. The rights of landed property have become a fetish. Fol- 
lowing English precedents great Zemindars, who were practically 
only officers of State, have been given strictly private property im 
huge domains. Fortunately this was somewhat checked, chiefly by 
the efforts of an Irish body of civilians, led by the present Lord 
Macdonnell, who procured the passing of a Land Tenure Act, which 
restricted the excessive claims of the landlords. 

And here be it noted that this misunderstanding of the oriental 
tenure of land was the basis of Burke’s furious philippic against 
Warren Hastings. The measures the latter had taken against the 
great Zemindars of Bengal to keep the Company in funds was not 
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inconsistent with justice according to oriental ideas. Burke argued 
as if the Zemindars were English landlords, and so conjured up a 
picture of extortion, robbery and cruelty that had no existence in 
reality. And no one was more astonished to hear of Warren Hast- 
ings’ oppression than the alleged objects of it themselves. The 
truth is we found Bengal under a socialistic land system, with the 
Zemindars the servants of the State, and English lawyers ever 
since have been at work converting them into Engiish landlords. 


For the fatal principle still obtains, that the private rights of 
the Zemindars are considered the chief element in land affairs. 
There has been the wrong emphasis—instead of the Zemindar 
being held to exist for the good of the State, the latter’s interest 
has been practically ignored. The main consideration has been 
property, and those entitled to possess it. Few, if any, of the 
great English lawyers, who have shaped the course of Indian legis- 
lation, have ever lived in the country, and seen Bengal landholding 
at close quarters. They know nothing of the chicanery, the fight- 
ing, and the squabbling that is due to joint proprietorship. If a 
large shareholder has a keen enemy, the latter may buy up some 
small share, and through its influence give infinite trouble. So 
that, if there is not already disunion, it can easily be introduced. 
In Ireland the dual ownership of landlord and tenant is said to be 
bad; but how much worse is it, when the landlord is represented 
by numerous sharers. No wonder Bengali landlords are generally 
incapable of improving their estates, and are only rent-collectors. 
Our contention is that this faulty condition of land management, 
with its endless quarrels and litigation, and its prevention of agri- 
cultural improvements and enterprise, has a malign influence on 
nearly all young Bengal. It introduces him at an early age to the 
perilous excitement of litigation, and it used to be said of him that 
he was as proud of his first Jawsuit, as the English boy is of his 
first cricket match. The young English landlord may wish to carry 
out some grand improvement, while the young Bengali one would 
only be longing to be avenged on his adversary. 


How can the youth of Bengal be expected to grow up with 
ideas of order and authority, when the whole countryside has 
nothing of interest to discuss but land quarrels, often accompanied 
by outrages. It happens that their religious principles have un- 
avoidably been sapped by what they have learnt at school, and 
there again they have not seen discipline and obedience inculcated 
or practised. Even in my day it was often the case that the 
pupils of a school could make or mar it as they chose, and it was 
the boys that ruled the masters, and not the masters the boys. Of 
course matters were somewhat complicated by the custom of early 
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marriage, for many of the boys zn statu pupillari were husbands 
and fathers. But no social system can be a success, where a due 
element of authority is wanting, as it is in Bengal among the 
upper classes, and where religion, scholastic discipline, and a well- 
regulated land system, are all in dissolution. The law only re- 
mains, and that is based on a foreign imported individualism, which 
directly encourages rural anarchy, having lost the guiding principle 
that the land exists for the sake of the State and the people, and 
not for the sake of so-called proprietors, whose exaggerated claims 
and interests are exploited by a huge army of irresponsible and 
often unprincipled lawyers. Other nations have the discipline 
conferred by service in the Army and Navy to uphold the sense of 
authority. But Bengal has no such advantage. In fact, there is 
not a single institution making for this necessary ingredient in the 
national character. Most other parts of India do contribute sol- 
diers to the Army, but it is doubtful if a single soldier is drawn 
from the natives of Lower Bengal. Elsewhere in India, too, the 
State has not relinquished hold on the land management. The 
question then arises, can an Eastern country be governed when 
the State has discarded all the usual instruments of government, and 
has necessarily allowed the conservative elements of religion and 
custom to be dissolved? Control over the land might have been 
retained, and thereby, while social stability was upheld, more or 
less scientific methods of agriculture might have been introduced. 
Order, at least, would have reigned in rural affairs, where there is 
now only the confusion wrought by unchecked litigation. The 
Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer may rejoice over the huge 
receipts from Court fees, but the Roman maxim has been forgotten 
that it is the interest of the republic that litigation should cease. 
Instead of working to that end, we have deliberately fostered a 
system which provokes disunion and distraction: we have sown the 
wind and must reap the whirlwind. 

It is with some deference I now proceed to offer suggestions 
towards correcting the present disorders. But it seems to me that 
they may be said to be due to insufficient authority in the swcial 
system, and are aggravated by a want of generous employment of 
indigenous agencies in governing the country, by which the feelings 
of educated Bengalis have been unnecessarily hurt. To take the 
latter subject first: I think had goodwill and attention been given 
to it, some means might have, ere this, been devised for substituting 
in many cases Native for English officials. The immense improve- 
ment of locomotion might have suggested such expedients as the 
formation of divisional benches of judges, chiefly composed of 
natives, and the abolition of civilian judges altogether. The 
independence of a native judiciary might have been secured by 
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concentrating its chiefs at the divisional headquarters. With re- 
gard to the increase of authority, probably no advance will be 
made, till land affairs are straightened out a bit, and given their 
old basis. The Hindus are essentially socialistic. The English 
landlord idea of ownership of land is entirely foreign to their 
social system. The Hindu Zemindar was merely a representative 
of the Government and of the community. He connected the two, 
and through him as medium the despotism of government was tem- 
pered, for he was also a member of a joint family, naturally affected 
by its religious and social ideas. He could only act when he had 
family public opinion supporting him. Again, the mass of the 
people could hold him and his family in check through their caste 
unions. Every profession is more or less a caste, and cultivators 
have various castes, and “ unionist ” feelings are very strong. Hindu 
society is a wonderfully balanced organism, and the power of the 
Raja is even to-day extensively controlled by public opinion. 
While the English “ Raj” keeps control over the Zemindars, the 
whole organism of government is complete. But if you resolve 
the Zemindar (or raja, as he is called when his estates are large) 
into a private person, and give him private property in the lands 
settled with him, you strike at the keystone of his power and in- 
fluence. He was the representative of the government, and that 
gave him self-respect and a sphere of moral action. He had duties 
to perform in return for his privileges. If you relieve him of his 
duties and allow him to retain his privileges, you gradually under- 
mine his morality. This has now been done to a very great extent, 
and a general feeling of anarchy has been the result. The ques- 
tion is whether we can in any way restore the Zemindar to his 
duties and responsibilities, on a modern basis. I think an attempt 
might be made by the suppression of all sharing management, at 
least, wherever trouble or confusfon has become apparent. The 
sharer then put forward, or selected by the authorities, might in 
his turn, be clothed by government with authority as its representa- 
tive. At present the State has no representative in the Bengal 
village except the humble village policeman, or at most, the “ pun- 
chayet.” Consequently any Bengali Jean Jacques Rousseau can set 
up to preach the gospel of anarchy, and the students seem to have 
played this part only too well. 

I am afraid the chief policy favoured by Anglo-Indians for 
dealing with these disorders is to increase the powers of the police 
and to have a stringent press law passed. Such measures are good 
for temporary purposes, but they would not deal with the causes 
of discontent; and the chances are that there would soon be a 
recrudescence of crime. Then there is the consideration that the 
leaders of native society are bitterly opposed to any increase of 
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power being given to the police. They are the most hated instru- 
ment of government, and if we rely still more on them, we shall 
lose the goodwill of many of our present supporters. For the 
reasons I have given I would advocate greater use to be made of 
the Zemindars, after they had been disciplined a bit, as suggested. 
They are, and ever must be, the conservative force of the country, 
and if they are properly approached, they must be on the side of 
order—they stand to lose too much by any disturbance of our rule. 
What is to be feared is that the Zemindari interest may be driven 
into the party of disorder, if there is any attempt to increase the 
power of the police. Moreover, the police staff would probably 
pierce the hand that would lean on it. The force would be liable 
to bribery, intimidation, and seduction; and when they had been 
completely discredited, the Government would be in an awkward 
predicament. They should not, therefore, be set too hard a task. 
There remains then, only an appeal to the self-interest of the 
landed classes, who must rally to the side of law and order, if a 
ready path is made for them. But if they are re-clothed with 
authority, the cultivators’ interests must also have some representa- 
tion in local councils; and this could well be provided for by 
giving powers of election to village headmen. Their nominees 
would hold those of the landlords in check, and out of the two 
forces so organised might be created a public opinion, that could 
be depended on to support the Government, and to drive out of the 
field the revolutionaries that now preach sedition and ill-will. 
Finally, could not District Councils be formed out of an elec- 
torate consisting of “ full” Zemindars, representative sharers, and 
village headmen, and could not such councils then be used to sup- 
ply delegates to a Provincial Assembly, and so a real liberal con- 
stitution be granted to the premier province of India? It may be 
further urged that if the formation of such a representative assembly 
were in prospect, it would be a ground for selecting representative 
sharers, and for imposing duties while conferring rights. Of 
course, there would be no idea of disturbing the Permanent Settle- 
ment, but it would be well that Government action should have 
some safe ostensible motive such as choice of representative sharer 
for a national and popular purpose, when Government had also 
determined to use such sharers in preserving public authority. 
Surely, some form of constitution must soon be granted to the more 
advanced parts of India, and I would submit the above ideas as 
suggesting some means to that end. There is, however, caution 
necessary ; it must never be forgotten that the English have suc- 
ceeded the Mahomedans as Lords Paramount, and that the spiritual 
view of the State obtains in the East. In the West the Ruler 
derives his power from the people ; but in India the opposite prin- 
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ciple holds, and in dealing with representation there must be no 
weakening of our divine right to rule. 

Secondly, there is a tendency to exaggerate the difference 
nationally between Hindus and Mahomedans, and between the 
various races. But Sir Alfred Lyall well says: “ Although the 
Indian peoples are broken up into diversities of race and language, 
they are, as a whole, not less distinctly marked off from the rest 
of Asia. The component parts of that great country hang 
together physically and politically.” Of course, there could not be 
a greater difference than there is between Hinduism and 
Mahomedanism, Christianity being a middle term between them. 
But India is essentially Hindu-stan, the land of the Hindu, and 
everything must be based on this. Therefore, to divide by statute 
the electorate into two camps, would be impolitic. We English 
are in India as arbiters and our power must be exercised by states- 
manlike administration, so as to promote union and agreement, for 
“to divide and rule” is a counsel of despair. The writer has served 
in districts where two-thirds of the population were Mahomedan, 
but where the atmosphere was distinctly Hindu. Let franchise 
depend on property, and not on so-called education, and let any 
unfair disparity between religions and classes be corrected, where 
necessary, by administrative knowledge and good sense. To build 
up an Indian nation capable of self-rule should be our supreme 
object, anu let us not work athwart national instincts, as we have 
often done in Ireland, and as we seem to be doing in Bengal. 
Hinduism is essentially tolerant, and is itself ductile and improvable. 
It can be bent and led, but cannot be broken, for it is based on 
some of the highest and strongest principles of nature. _Chris- 
tiarfity and European civilisation have so far beneficially influenced 
it, and now, owing to world-wide causes, still greater changes seem 
imminent. Our military position being so impregnable, Bengal 
might be allowed a very liberal measure of self-government pro- 
vided only that the power be entrusted to those possessing property 
and real responsibility, and this necessarily implies the landholders. 

#.—Since writing the above I have read Sir Charles Elliott's 
article in the Nineteenth Century Review, which seem to confirm 
my assertion of our failure to manage land affairs through the law 
courts. He tells us that in Eastern Bengal the Zemindars are guilty 
of the grossest oppression, exacting as much by illegal cesses as 
their legal rents, and having their own prisons. Yet there are 15 
judges of the High Court in Calcutta, and they are clamouring fo1 
more to be appointed. The truth is increase of rent and increase 
of litigiousness go hand in hand. Land cannot be treated like 
ordinary private property, for every landholder is really a public 
trustee and should give an account of his stewardship. England is 
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at last re-discovering this lost truth, and her new knowledge must 
re-act on her Indian Empire, especially in Bengal, where English 
land-law has been so lavishly introduced, and with such disastrous 
effects. 


F. H. BARROW. 
Bengal Civil Service (retired). 
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THE PROGRESS OF MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


THE system of local government in England and Wales as it exists 
to-day, dates its origin from the great Municipal Reform Act of 
1835. Prior to that date inefficiency and corruption widely pre- 
vailed in connection with the government of towns. So much so 
that in 1833 the Imperial Government appointed a Royal Com- 
mission to make “a thorough and systematic enquiry into the 
circumstances of the 246 towns which claimed to exercise municipal 
privileges.” After two years of patient investigation, the con- 
demnation pronounced by the Commissioners was complete and 
sweeping. The Report says: “It has become customary not to 
rely on the Municipal Corporations for exercising the powers inci- 
dent to good municipal government. . . . They have the nominal 
government of the town; but the efficient duties, and the responsi- 
bility, have passed to other hands.” The Report further says, that 
im a large number of cases the vacancies in the privileged bodies 
were filled, not by open election, but by co-optation by the surviving 
members, and that, of 246 corporations, only 28 were in the habit 
of publishing accounts. The Act of 1835, which follgjed upon the 
Report of the Commission, though it affirmed the ciple of a 
aniform system, only included in its scope 178 of the boroughs, and 
left the rest for further treatment. The remainder have since 
been brought within the general plan, and we may now say, 
speaking generally, that all the 352 municipal boroughs of England 
and Wales are regulated by the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1882 and its amendments, which have consolidated the Act of 1835 
and subsequent enactments. The great exception is, of course, 
the City of London, which is still governed by its ancient 
constitution. 

Loca! Government in the counties was revolutionised by the 
Act of 1888, and at the present time we have in the United King- 
dom nearly 40,000 separate local governing bodies. All these are 
spending money compulsorily levied by the imposition of rates or 
taxes, and it seems a marvellous thing that all this complicated and 
extensive machinery should have grown up in the short space of 
seventy years. 

Exact statistics of local expenditure before 1835 do not exist, 
but it is estimated that the total annual expenditure (other than that 
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paid in Poor Law relief) did not exceed at that time a couple of 
millions sterling for a population of twenty-five millions. To-day, 
for a population not twice as great, the expenditure is not two 
millions, but £140,000,000. The capital value of the properties 
owned or administered by the local authorities in 1835 was infinit- 
esimal; to-day it must reach at least £400,000,000. As to the 
amount of labour employed, I may say that in London and the 
county boroughs only—this omits counties and small boroughs— 
the local authorities employ no less than 260,000 persons. 

The great object of local government is to minister to the 


wants and necessities of the population at large. By the paving of - 


streets and highways, by sanitation and provision of hospitals, by 
the supply of water, schools, gas, electricity, markets, trams, parks, 
libraries, etc. etc., it is sought to improve the health, comfort, and 
convenience of the general public. 

To what extent it has accomplished this, let us examine a 
little in detail. Take, first, the supply of water, which is the largest 
and most costly of the businesses undertaken by our local authori- 
ties, and absorbs at the present time about 128 millions of municipal 
capital. In the United Kingdom there are 1139 local bodies en- 
gaged in the business of water supply, compared with a total of 231 
joint stock companies, with a capital of 20 millions. Last year’s 
income received by municipalities for water supplied was nine 
millions sterling, which left a net surplus of £270,000 available for 
rate relief or other purposes. 

It is very surprising that a few large centres, like Bris- 
tol, Newcastle, Portsmouth and Sunderland, should still be depen- 
dent upon private enterprise for their supply of water. I think that 
certainly the advantage in regard to the greater purity and abun- 
dance of supply, and possibly its cheapness, lies on the side of 
municipal undertakings. It is estimated that the average quantity 
of water per head per day, furnished by private concerns, is 25 
gallons against the municipal supply of 33 gallons. In Hudders- 
field the supply is 47 gallons. This is an important consideration, 
when we remember how necessary water is for domestic comfort, 
cleanliness, and health. 

Take next the progress of the municipal gas supply in the 
United Kingdom. The number of municipal gas-works is 272, 
and at present about 40 per cent. of the consumers of gas receive 
their supply from municipal sources. The capital outlay by local 
authorities is £31,000,000; the annual income £10,000,000; the 
net revenue equals 8} per cent. on the capital outlay, while the 
companies’ average is only 5} per cent., and the average charge 
per 1,000 feet by local authorities is 2/5 and by companies 2/8}- 
Municipal gas supply is on a much larger scale in Scotland than 
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in either England or Ireland. This is explained by the fact that 
all the large towns in Scotland own the gas works. In England 
this 1s not so, for in London, Liverpool, Bristol, Sheffield, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Plymouth, Brighton, and other large towns, the gas supply 
is still in the hands of companies, while in Ireland this is also the 
case in Dublin and Cork. Of the gas made in Scotland, 83.3 per 
cent. is made in municipal gas-works, while in England only 40 
per cent. is so made, and in Ireland 46.2 per cent. I may mention 
that in 1907 no less than 71 towns had their rates reduced by 
appropriating the large sum of £453,222 from gas profits. Among 
these may be mentioned Manchester, which allocated £60,000; 
Birmingham, £57,563; Leicester, £30,000; Nottinghaa and Sal- 
ford, each £22,500; and Bolton, £17,500. 

A great feature in connection with gas-works in recent years, 
has been the rapid increase in the use of penny-in-the-slot meters 
and gas cooking stoves, which now number 2,250,000 and 2,000,000 
respectively. In nearly all cases the public gas works yield a net 
profit, to be devoted to relief of rates or to public improvements, 
and this even after allowing for repairs and depreciation, paying 
interest on capital, and providing a sinking fund. As Mr. Sidney 
Webb points out, “this is equivalent to providing for depreciation 
_ twice over, a deduction from profits which characterises all muni- 
cipal enterprise in this country, but which no capitalist shareholders 
would consider equitable or necessary. In two cases (Spalding and 
Skelmersdale) the entire cost of the gas undertaking has been 
already repaid out of the annual receipts.”1_ Here again, with gas 
as with water supply, other benefits result from municipal service ; 
there is certain to be a more generous lighting of the public streets 
and slums by the multiplication of public lamps. 


A third illustration of municipal enterprise is to be seen in the 
matter of tramways, the public control of which is one of the most 
recent developments. There are now 318 tramway undertakings 
in the United Kingdom, and of these 179, or 56 per cent., belong 
to local authorities. The total length of lines in 1907 was 2,394 
miles, the municipal proportion being 1570, or 65 per cent. 
of the whole. The capital outlay for the municipal undertakings 
aggregates £41,750,000, and for companies, £22,250,000. The in- 
crease of capital during the past few years is greater with the 
former than with the latter. The gross receipts of the municipal 
tramways in 1907 were over £8,000,000, for companies, £ 3,500,000 ; 
and the net municipal revenue was equal to 8 per cent. on the capi- 
tal outlay, while in the case of the companies it was 5? per cent. 
only. The car miles run on the municipal tramways were 183 


1. “C.W.S. Annual,” 1896, p. 301. 
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millions, on company lines 83} millions ; the number of passengers 
carried on municipal tramways was 1,808 millions, on company 
lines, 646 millions ; while the average municipal fare per passenger 
was 1.05d., and for companies, 1.22d. To sum up the advantages 
of the municipal systems, as shown by these figures: “They now 
carry nearly three times the number of passengers conveyed on 
company systems, and at an average of nearly a farthing less than 
that levied by the private companies. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
the return of net income on capital remains at 8 per cent-, or 2} per 
cent. higher than the company average.”2 

The increasing predominance of electric traction is strikingly 
illustrated by the following figures: Horse haulage, 105 miles; 
steam, 643 miles; cable, 25} miles; gas, 4 miles; and electricity, 
2,195 miles. It is certain that in this department a municipality 
is more likely to cater for the convenience of sparsely populated 
districts than a private company, which is bent upon making a good 
dividend for its share-holders. Another distinctive feature of the 
municipal tramways is the great improvement which they have made 
in the wages, hours, and conditions of labour of employees as com- 
pared with those which obtain under a private company. For 
instance, the hours per week worked by conductors, drivers, motor- 
men, etc., under company management and municipal management 


are as follows :— 
COMPANIES. MUNICIPAL. 


London =m ... 77 to oI es =e 60 
Liverpool ... a COM « don 60 
Manchester ... on 70 te ‘iit 54 
Glasgow... ... 77 to 98 ma mv 54 
Leeds ~s ia 81 an ou 60 
Sheffeld ... sie 102 ‘i wae 60 
Hull ne ‘a 80 oa e 60 
Finally, in connection with tramways, let me point out that in 
1907, Leeds handed over towards relief of rates, £60,000; Liver- 
pool, £27,800; and Manchester, £70,000; or a total by these three 
corporations alone of over £157,000 in one year. Truly a remark- 
able achievement. 

And so I might continue with regard to other reproductive under- 
takings, such as electricity, markets, baths, etc. I may say here 
that both trams, gas, and electricity are supplied to the public on 
the average at a cheaper rate by municipalities than by private 
companies ; and, notwithstanding this fact, municipal undertakings 
in 1905 handed over to relief of rates the net sum of £656,270. 
To quote a few towns: Stockport relieved the rates in 1907 by an 


2. See “ Municipal Journal,’”’ February 14th, 1908. 
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amount equal to a rate of 1/2} in the £., Nottingham by 1/4, War- 
rington by 1/73, Macclesfield by 1/8}, Salford by 1/14, all in the 
main from profits on gas and Water. 

This question of relief of rates has given rise to considerable 
difference of opinion among members of corporations in various 
towns as to what is the true policy to adopt in disposing of munici- 
pal profits? One party urges that profits upon gas, trams, or elec- 
tricity should be handed over to relief of rates. Another party ob- 
jects to this, and argues that the charges for using these under- 
takings should be reduced until there is no profit made. In my 
opinion, this latter principle is wrong. The gas undertaking, for 
example, is the property of the whole of the ratepayers, and the 
gas consumers are only a section of them. The same applies, but 
in a greater degree, to electricity, as the consumers are a still 
smaller number. Now, why should a section receive a// the benefit 
of that which belongs to the who/e community? The capital 
sum borrowed to establish these undertakings has been borrowed 
upon the credit of a// the ratepayers, and if there was any serious 
loss incurred in the working of them, it would have to be borne by 
all the ratepayers, in the shape of a rate in aid. Therefore, the 
whole community ought to share in the benefits. 


Further, the tram users are not the so/e cause of tramway 
profits. The success of a tram service is due to the co-operative 
enterprise of the whole community. Certain ratepayers erect a 
factory ; other retepayers, in another part of the borough, erect a 
street of cottages; hence a tramway is needed to convey the 
workers backwards and forwards. Just as land increases in value 
and the landlords reap what is known as the “ unearned increment,” 
solely by virtue of increase of population and trade, so the mono- 
polies owned by a corporation become profitable, and the profit 
should go to all the ratepayers or owners, and not merely to the 
users, who are only a section of the ratepayers. The true policy, 
in my judgment, is this: Charge the users a fair, reasonable price, 
see that labour is fairly paid, make ample provision for deprecia- 
tion and sinking fund, and then give the balance towards the relief 
of rates. 

But now let me draw special attention to quite a different 
department of municipal work, which, though it is unremunerative 
in the ordinary sense, is admittedly of the greatest importance. | 
refer to the Health Department. Since 1870—only 38 years ago— 
the general death-rate in this country has been reduced from 22 to 
15 per 1,000. The consumption death-rate has dropped from 25 
per 10,000 to ¢en. Typhus, which had 147 deaths per million, has 
now zo deaths per million ; and typhoid shows a similar reduction. 
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Infant mortality has decreased from 153 to 132 per 1,000, and it is 
going to be still further reduced. And, in this particular matter, 
see how favourably we compare with foreign countries. While in 
England the infantile mortality is 132 per 1,000, in France it is 137, 
in Belgium 155, in Italy 172, and in Germany 204. The general 
average length of life is also steadily increasing. The Right Hon. 
John Burns tells us that in his own trade of engineering the 
average age at death has increased during the past 36 years from 
38 to 544, while the average age of the wives of engineers has 
almost similarly increased. Of course, by reducing the death-rate, 
we reduce also the amount of sickness, which in turn reduces pain 
and suffering, and also—a matter of great importance in working 
people’s households—prevents loss of wages and expenditure in 
doctors’ bills. All this improvement is in a large measure due to the 
health and sanitary reforms introduced by municipalities. 

Now take one other unremunerative undertaking. I refer to 
education. In 1870 not a single penny was expended from rates 
upon education, and only half-a-million by the Government. Last 
year there were nine millions expended from the rates upon educa- 
tion, and eleven millions by the Imperial Government, or a total of 
twenty millions sterling. Trily, a remarkable advance. In 1870 
there were only 1,500,000 children on the registers of elementary 
schools, all, comparatively speaking, inefficiently educated. Now 
there are six millions, all being efficiently taught. In 1870 there 
were no school places—no accommodation—for one-half the chil- 
dren of school age. Now, practically every child is on the school 
register. The consequences flowing from this improved system of 
education are numerous and gratifying. Crime has been reduced 
enormously, intelligence is more widely diffused, and the social con- 
dition of the people has greatly improved. I heard the Right Hon. 
John Burns, at a Congress in London in March last, give the fol- 
lowing interesting figures:. “In 1870, 148 husbands per thousand 
signed their marriage lines with a cross, 16 only do it to-day ; there 
were 199 wives, but only 20 do it to-day; and while in 1870 both 
husbands and wives signed their marriage lines with a cross in 76 
cases per thousand, only 4 couples do it to-day.” This is a prac- 
tical illustration of the progress made. 

The enormous detail work entailed by the supervision of edu- 
cational matters, now that the denominational schools and secon- 
dary education have been brought within the purview of 
municipalities, can only be known to those who take an active part 
in the work. 

I have now given a glance at the enormous responsibilities 
undertaken by municipalities. Other phases of their work, such as 
the finance and highways departments, will readily occur to your 
mind. 
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But the question is often raised, especially by those who have 
least experience in municipal life, as to whether there could not be 
a great extension of this work, so as to embrace many industries 
which are at present managed by private individuals or private 
companies, as, for instance, collieries and bakeries, and, in fact, any 
and every industry, wool-combing being the last to be suggested. 
Now, it will be admitted that the industries at present managed by 
municipalities are, from their nature, monopolies. There is no 
competition in them. There could not be a hundred, nor even two 
companies, in a town supplying water, or gas, or trams. And this 
fact differentiates the undertakings owned by a municipality from 
those competitive businesses which are conducted by a hundred 
different private firms or individuals. The manufacture of gentle- 
men’s top-hats or gold watches, or even suits of clothing, would be 
infinitely more difficult to manage than the supply of water or gas. 
The demand for these things not being so regular or constant, 
there would be greater liability of loss. Besides, would it be just 
to those ratepayers engaged in these businesses, to set up a com- 
peting business out of the public rates? Monopolies stand in quite 
a different category from those businesses in which there is free 
competition. 

But there is another reason why municipalities will be slow to 
embark upon competitive industries. And that is, lack of time to 
attend to them. The time and energy of a councillor (especially 
since the abolition of School Boards) are almost fully occupied at 
present. But it needs no prophet to foretell that before many years 
are over great additions will be made to their duties. The 
administration of the Small Holdings Act and Old Age Pensions 
have just been put upon municipalities. A new Housing and Town 
Planning Bill will, in all likelihood, be passed into law this year. 
A new Act for dealing with the unemployed will probably soon be 
passed ; and, greater still, the administration of the Poor Law will, 
at no distant date, be thrown upon municipal councils. All this, 
coupled with the fear of higher rates, will act as a deterrent to 
municipalities voluntarily taking up any work which, not being in 
the nature of a monopoly, will be all the more difficult to manage 
and control. Also, it must not be forgotten that all the existing 
departments of a municipality are constantly being extended and 
enlarged, and new developments added, which, of course, necessi- 
tates greater time for supervision. Secondary education, the 
medical inspection of, and provision of meals for scholars, have 
recently been added. The infantile mortality question and inspec- 
tion of workshops, electricity for power purposes, gas cookers and 
stoves, sewage extension, recreation grounds, university lectures, 
tramway extensions, coal haulage—all these and many more are 
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among the natural and constantly recurring additions to the duties 
of municipal bodies. 

It is also certain that as time goes on there will be a great 
expansion in the aggregate of municipal activity and enterprise, 
when such services as water, gas, and tramways are universally 
undertaken by all cities and towns. The capital outlay in private 
gas works alone amounts to over eighty-six millions sterling, and 
great centres like Liverpool, Bristol, and Newcastle will not always 
remain satished with receiving their gas supply from private 
companies. 

Nevertheless, I am quite willing to admit that as years roll on 
experiments will certainly be made by municipalities here and 
there, and also by the joint action of municipalities, in various new 
directions. For instance, mutual municipal insurance of their own 
properties against fire has recently been successfully undertaken in 
a small way- “This is not a company trading for profit, but a 
combination of local government authorities formed to effect their 
own insurance at a minimum cost.” Although only established five 
years ago, over 140 local authorities have joined the combination. 
Another departure which may soon become general is the public 
provision of hospitals or homes for those who are suffering from 
consumption. No municipality has as yet provided such sanatoria, 
though several make substantial grants in aid. There is no 
difference in principle between the provision of a consumption 
hospital and a fever hospital. The only consideration in deciding 
upon the matter is whether the community is willing to bear the 
cost, or whether there is sufficient public spirit to defray the cost by 
voluntary subscriptions. 

The increase of rates is undoubtedly pressing heavily upon the 
community. In 1879 the rates per head of the population were 
17/4. To-day they are 33/2. The Imperial Government is con- 
stantly adding to the duties of municipalities, thereby increasing 
the expenditure. The standard of living among working people is 
being raised, and they ask for more parks, recreation grounds, 
baths, schools, libraries, etc., etc., and the tendency everywhere is 
for rates to increase. There need be no wonder, therefore, that 
the public should try to discover some additional source of income. 
And there is now a general consensus of opinion among municipali- 
ties, irrespective of party, that, firstly, a larger amount should be 
annually contributed from the Imperial Exchequer, especially to- 
wards the cost of education; and, secondly, that the land of the 
country should contribute a much larger quota towards the cost of 
local taxation. It is so obvious to anyone that land increases in 
value, in consequence of public improvements, and the activities of 
the community, that the legislature will be compelled at an early 
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date to increase the liability of landowners in respect of their 
contribution towards local rates. 

Turning to another phase of our subject, there is one stock 
argument, or bogey, which is often advanced by opponents of what 
is termed “ municipal trading,” that I must briefly refer to. The 
Statistical Abstract for 1905, issued by the Local Government 
Board, shows that the outstanding loans of local authorities reach 
the large sum of £544,715,000, as compared with 193 millions 21 
years ago. This figure is seized upon by our critics as evidence of 
municipal extravagance and debt. But why should it be stigmatised 
as “debt”? The money similarly used by private companies is 
termed “capital,” not “debt.” And this 544 millions is really so 
much capital invested by the municipalities in their various under- 
takings. A portion of it is spent upon health and sanitary improve- 
ments, hospitals, sewage works, street improvements, education, 
parks, etc. But a large proportion is expended upon remunerative 
undertakings, which are wholly or partly self-supporting, or which, 
after meeting all expenses, hand over a surplus towards relief of 
rates. Therefore, this so-called “debt” represents very valuable 
assets. It is unlike our National Debt, which stands chiefly for the 
cost of wasteful wars, and is not represented by good assets. Surely 
the money spent upon gas works, or a school, or a park, cannot be 
classed with money spent, say, upon a continental war, or in fighting 
against American independence. If an individual borrows £1,000, 
and spends it on fireworks, which he throws into the air, he is in a 
vastly different position to the man who invests a like sum, say, in 
cottage property. The one has some valuable assets to show, while 
the other has nothing but smoke. Therefore, in considering the 
question of municipal liabilities or “debt,” we must at the same 
time take into account the value of the assets which those liabilities 
represent. 


OWEN BALMFORTH. 








THE DEMORALISATION OF THE 
LAW. 
IX. 


WE now propose to examine the amount of protection afforded by 
our law to two of the most helpless groups in the community, 
namely, spendthrifts and children. These have much in common ; 
the baby in arms and children of a larger growth who are babes in 
the hands of designing people from the cradle to the grave. By 
irrevocable decree of Nature, spendthrifts remain children, and not 
infrequently mischievous children. There are two unpardonable 
vices under our present economic system ; the first is to be poor; 
the second, to be ignorant of the value of money by temperament, 
and incapable of learning it by experience. The latter vice neces- 
sarily involves the former, failing the purse of Fortunatus; so 
spendthrifts suffer from both, the truth being that they are in a 
great measure irresponsible. This the law resolutely refuses to 
admit. Consequently, its attitude to the spendthrift may be dis- 
posed of concisely, as the subject of snakes in Iceland was by the 
most conscientious of all encyclopedic writers, “There are no 
snakes in Iceland.” The law has no attitude to the spendthrift. 
It ignores him. In order that the public may be induced to insist 
on a change in this attitude, we shall pass in brief review the safe- 
guards provided by other countries for his protection. In this 
respect we shall find that pagan laws made a closer approach to 
the spirit of Christianity than the law of England. 

In its attitude to children, the law manifests the most extra- 
ordinary divergence. Dividing them into three categories, it spoils 
the first, ignores the second, and robs the third remorselessly. 

The prodigal has the first claim to our attention by right of 
seniority. 

“Can’t I do what I like with my own?” asked the fourth 
Duke of Newcastle, when he doubled his tenants’ rent because they 
voted for the Whigs. To ask the question at that time was to 
answer it. In spite of the old theory that all owners of land were 
tenants of the King, it was practically conceded that there existed 
the same right of property in land as in a hat ora picture. At all 
events, a great Scotch magnate acted on that assumption, and de- 
populated a whole county to make a deer forest. He made a 
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desert, and called it peace; but it was seen subsequently that the 
peace of the deer forest made for national suicide ; and there is no 
country in Europe which would tolerate such an exploit to-day. 
Property rights in land are being progressively limited. In Ireland 
the landlord cannot raise the rent by a single sixpence without 
reference to a Land Court; and, what is more, that tribunal has 
power to compel the landlord to lower the rent on cause being 
shown. So it has come about that the owner of land is treated 
more and more as a species of Trustee rather than a person pos- 
sessed of absolute rights. That was precisely the attitude of 
Roman law, not only to holders of property in land, but also to 
owners of personal property. “When a man was wasteful (fro0- 
digus) and squandering his property—though legally his own, he 
was regarded as a Trustee—he was debarred from all commercial 
relations (commercium), and prohibited from disposing of goods of 
which he was an unworthy administrator.” There can be no doubt, 
says our commentator, that the interdiction of the prodigus pro- 
ceeded from the theory that the property belonged to the family 
rather than to its head; but from what authority it originated in 
the earliest period of Roman history is uncertain. Such was the 
emergence of the Family Council, one of the most beneficent in- 
stitutions invented by the wisdom of the fathers of the Roman 
people The provisions of this extra-legal tribunal had the force 
of law. At some of the conclaves, it would seem that only persons 
financially interested were present. In others all relatives took 
part; that was the consilium domesticum. To others again not 
only blood relations and relatives by marriage, but also personal 
friends, were admitted—fropinguorum et amicorum consilium. 
By what strange misadventure have we failed to assimilate the 
Family Council? In our miscellaneous borrowings from Rome, 
which include half our language and more than half our law, we 
have been so illserved by our legal authorities that one of the best 
provisions of Roman law finds no place in our judicial system. But 
surely the end of all things is not at hand; why not adopt the 
Family Council now? The following reasons are urged against it 
by vested interests. These reasons carry their own refutation in 
every line. We are assured, in effect, that “the Family Council 
had its origin in a state of society whose essential note was en- 
tirely alien to our civilisation. It was the tribal condition; a com- 
munity where the unit was the family, not the individual, as with 
us. Parents, brothers, and sisters, were not infrequently harassed 
and punished by the State for the misdeeds of son or brother. 
Although the social solidarity passed out of that phase, the financial 
solidarity was crystallized and remained therein. A reversion to 
the restraint of the Family Council would not be tolerated in our 
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community for a moment. The dominant note of our civilization 
is the liberty of the subject—that is, the individual. A man can 
do what he likes with his own. His family being his own he can 
disinherit every member of it and there is no appeal. That is 
seldom done, but, as a measure for enforcing discipline and en- 
suring respect, the power is invaluable. Let us not lightly set 
aside arrangements suggested by the wisdom of our ancestors.” So 
much for’theory. As regards practice, says the legal oracle, 
“Family Councils would lead to the most intolerable form of female 
tyranny. There being a million and a half more women than men 
in this country, it is safe to assume that women would form the 
majority of all Family Councils. This is what would happen. - A 
scientific man is on the point of making an important discovery 
which involves experiments, apparatus, and, of course, expenditure. 
His wife feels neglected; invents grievances, and alleges 
extravagance. She summons her mother, her mother-in-law, and 
several maiden aunts. This Family Council, with narrow fore- 
heads, heedless of our glorious gains, decides unanimously that the 
‘thing,’ as they call it, has gone far enough; and so we are invited 
to strangle the genius of a hundred inventors in order to restrain 
the extravagance of half-a-dozen idiots.” And now for the perora- 
tion: “Family Councils would be the fetters of freedom; the 
caudine forks of capacity; the bane of business; the throttling of 
trade; the extinction of initiative; and the stultification of inde- 
pendence.” On this sophistical vapouring our space will only per- 
mit us to make two observations. The first is a feeling of con- 
solation that however retrograde and medieval lawyers may be in 
their own profession, they are capable of enthusiastically encourag- 
ing initiative and improvement in others. The second is that, in 
so far as our law disregards the family, in just that measure it 
stands condemned, if not of barbarity, at all events of abnegation 
of duty. But it is idle to discuss the Family Council as an abstract 
proposition when we have a concrete illustration in the experience 
of our French neighbours, who find that it is perfectly compatible 
with the best interests of a highly civilized community. The 
allegation that it can be made an instrument of petty tyranny is a 
flimsy invention of hostile advocacy. Convoking a Conseil de 
famille is a serious matter; that is done by the juge de paix of 
the district, and he presides over it. The Council is composed of 
six members, exclusive of the juge de paix, namely three next-of- 
kin on the paternal, and three on the maternal side. In default 
of these, their places may be filled by friends. The sittings are 
private, and no publicity is given to the matters under debate. The 
legal expenses attendant upon this domestic conclave are restricted 
to a minimum. Minutes are registered by the juge de paix ata 
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cost of from ten to fifteen francs. Certain important transactions 
require a fee of fifty francs ; some require a formality called homo- 
logation, to render them valid and binding; others do not. The 
affairs of minors and orphans are chiefly the subject of enquiry 
and decision by conseils de famille, but there is another important 
class which comes under their wardship consisting of the incor- 
rigible and the spendthrift. This is Miss Betham Edwards’ sum- 
mary of the subject, and there is no better authority: “The 
Conseil de famille is a domestic Court of Justice accessible alike 
to rich and poor at nominal cost, occupying itself with questions 
the most momentous as well as the most minute; outside the law, 
but by the law rendered authoritative and binding. One object, 
and one only, is kept in view, namely, the protection of the weak. 
The law is stript of its cumbersome machinery, and, above all, 
deprived of its mercenary spirit. Not a loophole is left for under- 
hand dealing, peculation, or chicane. Simplicity itself, this system 
has been so nicely hedged round that interested motive finds no 
place in it, and the fortune of minor or incapacitated incurs little 
or no risk.” 

We plead for the immediate embodiment of the Family 
Council in our judicial system. The method and result of its 
working are before us. It is no leap in the dark; no mere experi- 
ment. No proposal comes with a backing better calculated to 
impress the /audator temporis acti equally with the man who con- 
siders the well-being of the community of to-morrow. There is an- 
other recommendation in these days of financial strain, and that is, 
cheapness. Not a single special salary would be necessary, no rent, 
no offices, no expenses of any kind. 

It is a singular fact that nearly every country in Europe has 
adopted the Family Council except the one which stands most in 
need of it. An acute observer has declared that the Anglo-Saxon 
race is unrivalled both for making and spending money. No 
country produces a richer crop of spendthrifts than this. “Lost 
£80,000 to-day,” a young nobleman wired from Epsom one after- 
noon in the seventies. He had a short life and a sad one. During 
the last decade a young man wrote a book to explain how he had lost 
#200,000 in two years. And only a few short weeks ago we read 
that a wastrel had spent £15,000 in a very short time, and, being 
penniless, shot his wife and himself. These are merely a few glar- 
ing cases that have become public property. They are indications 
of the havoc wrought by personal extravagance, drink, and gamb- 
ling. Fortunes are frittered away on the Stock Exchange, the race 
course, and Monte Carlo, year after year, by men and women who 
know nothing of business, or of horses, nor have they the faintest 
notion of the odds against them at roulette or ¢rente e¢ quarante. 
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Young men who have come, or are coming into money, are marked 
down, ambushed and “ sniped,” by parasites of two sorts, the dregs 
and the scum. Nor is there any country in the world where the 
shark and the tout of every description, and the siren of every class, 
find a fairer field and more favour. Moneylenders urge the 
“pigeon” to anticipate. Bookmakers’ touts invite him to plunge 
on certainties. Stock Exchange half-commission men know of 
something which the Rothschilds are quietly buying. And if 
Fortune’s favourite is, among his other weaknesses, peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to female blandishments, one decoy after another is thrown 
in his way, and the duration of his financial life becomes the sub- 
ject of accurate forecast by the knowing ones, who tumble over 
each other to share the dwindling spoils. Nor is there any stage 
at which the unfortunate man can be compelled to call a halt, as in 
France and other countries. The downward course is generally 
persisted in till the bitter end, when there is nothing left but regrets. 
Is it any wonder that our submerged tenth contains a considerable 
percentage of such wrecks? When our Government shall have 
secured reliable statistics of the indigent, we shall be astonished 
at the number of whilom rich men now shivering on the Thames 
Embankment, or packed like sardines in doss-houses. Others are 
“sundowners” in Australia, or feckless waifs in Canada, bringing 
discredit on the race. These men are weak rather than vicious ; 
the drunkards among them soon die ; the gamblers and the extrava- 
gant survive. They suffer from no anti-social vices whatever, and 
they might become good citizens if they could be prevented from 
touching their capital. Why are the safeguards suggested by the 
wisdom of Rome and the experience of France denied them? Does 
the Englishman come to years of discretion earlier than the native 
of those countries? The contrary is the fact. Is the well-to-do 
Englishman less in need of shepherding owing to temperament? 
Not so. Because this is a Free Trade country does it necessarily 
follow that there should be free play for every agency of financial 
destruction? Does it follow that the door should be banged, bolted 
and barred against those measures of protection which the greatest 
lawyers of the world have designed for the benefit of a peculiarly 
helpless class? The psychology of the prodigal has been carefully 
studied. It differs very little through the ages. Imbecile 
carelessness about money is frequently found in connection 
with talent and a generous nature. On the other hand 
the spendthrift is sometimes a species of morbid and 
blatant egotist; but under whatever category he falls, the 
type is of deplorable frequency among us. Nor is it only 
in the interest of the prodigal and his belongings that we call for 
the adoption of the Family Council. It is in the interest of the 
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community generally. We insist upon the expediency of checking 
the organized piracy by which gangs of social parasites live and 
prosper. It is an abnegation of duty on the part of any Govern- 
ment to persistently ignore these undesirable features of the social 
organism. Every consideration which should influence a Govern- 
ment worthy of the name calls aloud for action in this matter. 

Nor is it only by providing safeguards against ruinous 
extravagance that the Family Council would play a beneficent part. 
How often does the Press contain outspoken expressions of opinion 
from our judges that the time of the Court ought not to have been 
occupied with trifling family disputes. There are hundreds of 
cases now swelling the immense total of our expenses in litigation 
that would be settled by a Family Council in the course of an hour 
or two. Moreover, it would provide a solution for problems with 
which the law utterly fails to deal. An apt illustration is supplied 
by a case referred to in the first article of this series. Owing to 
ignorance or forgetfulness, a solicitor invited the husband of a bene- 
ficiary to attest a well. His compliance invalidated his wife’s in- 
terest thereunder. The sum involved was considerable. Here is 
a serious grievance for which the law provides no redress whatever. 
There is nothing to be done. As a matter’ of fact that particular 
blunder was made some four years ago, and we believe the matter 
is still unsettled. We are given to understand that a Family 
Council convoked to deal with a similar misadventure in will mak- 
ing, adopted the following course. It was recorded (after pre- 
liminaries) that, inasmuch as the wishes of the testator are definite 
and undisputed ; inasmuch as the beneficiary in no way contributed 
to the error; inasmuch as there was no suggestion of fraud, collu- 
sion, or improper conduct ; inasmuch as the error arose from tem- 
porary aberration of intellect on the part of the solicitor, the Council 
decided that the provisions of the will should be carried out in 
their entirety. The simple formalities were completed ; the statu- 
tory fee was paid, and the decision had the force of law, and what 
is more, the approval of justice. It is obvious that holding the 
solicitor responsible would be no adequate remedy. He might be 
a man of straw, and yet render himself liable for a large sum. 

To return for a moment to the objections to Family Councils ; 
one deserves a passing notice. It is by implication suggested that 
Family Councils are useless, because a parent can disinherit his 
family. This strange perversion of reasoning has a marked re- 
semblance to the case of a prisoner who, having murdered his 
parents, should plead the misfortune of being an orphan in mitiga- 
tion of punishment. 

We now come to the second and more important portion of 
our subject, namely, the legal treatment of children with regard to 
property. This requires a brief reference to the law of inheritance. 











Demoralisation of the Law. 


Here we enter the region of fanciful distinctions and fantastic 
refinements; the happy hunting ground of legal juggling and 
ecclesiastical tyranny. We have seen that Roman law, in passing 
down to us, was disfigured by our omission of some of its best pro- 
visions. We shall now observe how the process of disfigurement 
was aggravated by the superposition of the worst features of 
feudalism. We shall notice, further, that some of the most impor- 
tant Anglo-Saxon communities have revolted against the grotesque 
injustice of the amalgam, and returned to the pristine simplicity of 
Roman law. 

Our lay readers probably imagine that the “ law of inheritance” 
deals with the devolution of property generally. That is not the 
case; it has reference to real property only. Personalty is 
governed by the “Statute of Distributions.” In this way real 
property is placed in a special category unknown to Roman law. 
“In English law the words inheritance and heir have an entirely 
different meaning from that of the Roman haeres from which they 
are derived. In Roman law the heir represented the entire pro- 
perty of the deceased. In English law, on the contrary, the heir is 
simply the person on whom the real property of the deceased de- 
volves, if he dies intestate. He has nothing to do as heir with the 
personal property; he is not appointed by will. For this legal 
division of property we have to thank feudalism; a system under 
which political rights depended on landed rights; the land being 
in the hands of a few. Our social state exhibits elements derived 
from two systems of feudalism, our own and the Norman, together 
with fossil relics of still earlier institutions. In the roth century 
the ideas of individual freedom and political right had become so 
bound up with the relations created by the possession of land as to 
be actually subservient to them. Land became the sacramental 
tie of all public relations; and feudalism still survives as the basis 
of the law relating to land.” Hence special provisions for its 
devolution, such as primogeniture, entail, and an elaborate schedule 
of consanguinity, containing points of great intricacy, some of which 
are in dispute even unto this day. In their defence of one such 
debateable point, Bracton and Blackstone are driven to use an 
argument from physics, “the tendency of all heavy bodies to 
descend.” When a parent is barred from inheriting from a son, 
and the disability is defended by such an argument, it is obvious 
that knocking a man down might be similarly justified. We shall 
not inflict upon our readers the details of the puzzle as between 
full and half-blood expressions, which seem to have suggested a 
further refinement of quarter and eighth, quadron and octoroon, 
when colour distinctions had to be treated in America. The point 
to be noticed here is that just as real property is placed in a special 
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category, so the heir to it is placed in a specially favoured position. 
The heir is not necessarily the eldest child; he is the eldest son. 
Females are passed over until males of the same order of consan- 
guinity are exhausted. Personal service, the raison d’étre of this 
preference having long ceased to count, the manifest injustice of 
the survival is likely to be challenged before the “ Woman’s Cen- 
tury ” is much further advanced. The heir to real property we now 
perceive to be the curled darling of the law which ignores his elder 
sister. The fairy gifts return from wanderings for him alone. He 
is the only child whose birthright is inalienable; a striking con- 
trast, as we shall see, to the position of the child whose parents are 
possessed of only personal property. We may mention, paren- 
thetically, that the distinction between real and personal property 
is carried to such a fine point that in correct legal parlance “ will” 
applies to a document dealing with real—and “testament ” to one 
dealing with personal property. Moreover, the owner of real 
property devises; the possessor of personality bequeaths; the 
corresponding substantives being devise and bequest. These 
trifling details are mentioned in order that the reader may 
fully realize the nature of the minute precautions on which feudalism 
insisted in deepening the chasm between real and personal 
property. When we compare the restrictions surrounding the 
devolution of the former with the license accorded to the posses- 
sors of the latter, we shall have still more cause for astonishment. 
Their children can be disinherited without reason given, cause 
shown, or possibility of appeal. The law affords them no protec- 
tion whatever. When land is not in question, personal liberty 
begomes incontinently the dominant note of English law. To 
defend the power of alienation as necessary to ensure respect opens 
the whole question of constitutional government as against 
despotism. Are we invited to believe that His Majesty King 
Edward VIL, whose powers are strictly limited, is less respected 
than, say, the Shah of Persia? When the Kaiser, the Czar, and 
the Sultan have all become more or less constitutional sovereigns 
we must go as far afield as Persia to find a despot; and, even 
there, despotism is tempered by a chronic state of revolution. The 
fact that the law connives at a pernicious system of petty des- 
potism, is no subject for boasting. On the contrary, it is a fertile 
source of dissension, hypocrisy, dissimulation, intrigue, and litiga- 
tion. This power of alienation has played a disastrous part in our 
social history, and yet it is a comparatively modern innovation. “It 
is the general opinion of the best authorities that by the Common 
Law of England a man could only dispose of the whole of his 
personal property if he left no wife or children; if he left either 
wife or children he could only dispose of one half, and one third if 
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he left both wife and children. The shares of wife and children 
were called pars rationabilis. This pars rationadilis is expressly 
recognized in Magna Charta. At what period the right of dis- 
position of the whole personalty superseded the old law is un- 
certain. But that it did so is undoubted; and the places where 
the old rule existed—the Province of York, Wales, and the City of 
London—were regarded as exceptions. The right of bequest in 
those places was not assimilated to the general law until compara- 
tively recent times, by Acts passed between 1693 and 1726.” Now 


we may well ask whether the legal history of any country, professing 


to call itself civilized, presents such an enigma as that contained in 
the words we have italicized. And yet it is difficult to mention a 
more important change in any legal system than that which con- 
cerns the widow and the orphan. It was essentially a subversive, 
a revolutionary innovation; grossly unjust in its immediate inci- 
dence, and doubly disastrous in its reaction on the illegitimate. For 
if children born in wedlock have no assured birthright in law, what 
may the others expect? Of this more anon. 


The City of London being an exception for long years to the 
operation of the new law, is most significant. Scarcely less so are 
the other exceptions, the Province of York influenced to some ex- 
tent by the proximity of Scotch law, and Wales, “ the Celtic fringe,” 
where the grip of feudalism was less firm than in England. That 
is to say, the most civilized portions of the community could not be 
induced to accept the change at first. So it was introduced piece- 
meal, and by clandestine methods, to which both the judges and the 
clergy must necessarily have lent themselves. (Our lay readers 
may not be aware that bequests obtained probate in the Diocesan 


Courts up to 1858). If lawyers are sincere in their expressions of 


uncertainty as regards the reason for the change, as well as regards 
its date, they do small credit to their perspicacity. What is the 
first question an investigator asks on the commission of a mysterious 
crime? “ Who profits by it.” Who profited by this crime against 
generations of widows and children then unborn? We answer, it 
was done as a species of outdoor relief for the landed interest; a 
mitigation of the restrictions imposed upon them by feudalism. 


Limitations unreasonable and unnatural led to license still more 


unnatural. If we realise the hardship of the former we shall pos- 
sibly be more disposed to condone the action which brought about 
the horrors of the latter. Nor can we suppose that either those 
who instigated or those who connived, foresaw the importance of 
the movement they initiated. 


The Lord of Lexingham Manor lived on the worst possible 
terms with his wife. Theirs was a marriage of convenience. It 
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turned out disastrously. Secretly addicted to the abuse of alcohol 
before her marriage, the Baroness threw discretion to the winds 
thereafter, and became a confirmed toper. The Baron tried to 
divorce her by dispensation from the Pope, but failed. A son was 
born, on whom Nature frowned. He grew up an object of aver- 
sion to his father, and of reproach to his mother. He was un- 
comely of aspect, uncouth of manner, fragile of physique. Mean- 
while, driven by the deepening desolation of his home to form 
irregular ties, the Baron had a natural son who embodied all the 
best characteristics of his race. Could the father be expected to 
respect a law which compelled him to bequeath to an unworthy 
wife and a degenerate son, two-thirds of his personalty? Love 
and dislike combined to make this course repugnant to him. He 
bequeathed his entire personalty to his natural son. When he 
was gathered to his fathers, in due time, the testament was dis- 
puted, but the confidence of the testator in a zealous attorney, a 
plausible counsel, and a pliant judge was justified; his wishes, al- 
though absolutely illegal under the old law, were respected. The 
case formed a precedent ; usage was established, and so judge-made 
law played fast and loose with our most important interests with- 
out as much as a line of recorded legislation; and under this cun- 
ningly procured perversion of law, we are living to this day. 

In the United States full liberty of disposition is by no means 
universal. In some States only a disposable part of the property 
can be left, so that children cannot be disinherited without good 
cause. (It is well to remember that even under Roman law they 
could be disinherited for grave misconduct). In other States, chil- 
dren omitted in a will may still take their share. It is frequently 
provided that a certain amount must be left to the widow. Louisiana 
follows French law. To come nearer home, so does Scotland. But 
more deserving of special attention than Scotland, which always 
adhered to Roman law, is the recent action of New Zealand. That 
country has given us a lead which we shall be obliged to follow 
presently. In 1906 the New Zealand Parliament passed “The 
Testator’s Family Maintenance Act,” of which the following is the 
most important section: “If any person dies leaving a will, and 
without making therein adequate provision for the proper main- 
tenance and support of his or her wife, husband, or children, the 
Court may, at its discretion, on application by, or on behalf of the 
said wife or husband or children, order that such provision as the 
Court thinks fit shall be made out of the estate of the testator for 
such wife, husband, or children.” If this is a result of votes for 
women, it is an excellent argument for the cause in this country. 
The female vote would give us the “ Family Council Act,” and the 
“ Testator’s Family Maintenance Act.” 
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We welcome this most necessary enactment; it is dictated 
both by public policy and common humanity. What New Zealand 
thinks to-day England will think to-morrow; though Blackstone 
may turn in his grave when a husband gets an allowance under 
the above Act, in defiance of the law that “heavy bodies have a 
tendency to descend.” When a legal luminary ventures on a plati- 
tude from physics to bolster up a bad cause, we may be forgiven a 
platitude from mechanics to illustrate a good one. If our memory 
serves us, Wellington, in New Zealand, is nearly twelve hours ahead 
of London in time, which means almost the greatest possible dis- 
tance in space. In the sphere of Empire whose centre is London 
there exists a mighty mass of inert medizvalism in the form of 
law. Now, New Zealand is favourably situated to exert the maxi- 
mum leverage in overcoming this inertia. She is at the point of 
the greatest mechanical advantage. Nor is a point of external 
support wanting; it is provided by the sages of Rome and the 
experience of almost every civilized community. 

Even a pseudo-mechanical platitude is no bad prelude to a 
brief reference to Mr. Asquith’s well-known eulogy of the Common 
Law of England. “It is not a compendium of mechanical tules 
written in fixed and indelible characters, but a living organism which 
has grown, and moved in response to the larger and fuller develop- 
ment of the nation. The Common Law of England has been, still 
is, and will continue to be, both here and wherever English com- 
munities are found, at once the organ and the safeguard of English 
justice and English freedom.” Now, observe how the facts we 
have recorded make this pontifical pronouncement look “like a 
straw hat of last season in the swirl of Niagara.” We have seen 
that in matters of vital importance the Common Law of England 
moved, not in response to the larger and fuller development of 
the nation, but that in response to narrow class interest it per- 
petrated a great betrayal of justice and humanity. So far from the 


Common Law of England being the safeguard of justice and free-- 


dom wherever English communities are found, we have seen that 
Anglo-Saxon communities have repudiated some of its leading 
features; and we shall see further instances presently; not only 
so, but an English community within the Empire has followed their 
example, revolted against the Common Law of England, and re- 
verted to a humane principle which was acknowledged fully even 
by an enlightened paganism. Instead of being a frothy bepraiser 
of the past, dear to our legal pillars of salt, will Mr. Asquith or 
one of the unexampled number of lawyers composing his Ministry, 
give us a single measure of legal reform? J/ n’a gue l embarras du 
choix. Or shall it be said that hard-crusted Toryism, driven from 
pillar to post in the age of wireless telegraphy and the conquest of 
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the viewless air, shall find a final and fitting sanctuary in what 
leading Liberal lawyers are pleased to call their minds? 

Although our attention has been directed chiefly to the pos- 
sessors of personalty and their heirs, as affected by the pernicious 
change in our law, we would not pass from this portion of our 
subject without reference to the innumerable cases of minor hard- 
ship and inconvenience inflicted on members of the class at whose 
instigation the law was altered. Contemporary illustrations are 
not wanting. Dame Rumour is busy with the name of a great 
territorial magnate who recently inherited an immense number of 
exceptionally bare acres, comprising an undue proportion of moun- 
tain and marsh. It is alleged that the personalty, to the last far- 
thing, was alienated, with the result that a highly respected noble- 
man may now be described, in Lady Warwick’s Pickwickian exag- 
geration of phrase, as a “splendid pauper.” 

Some years ago an extravagant encomium on the Primrose 
League for having saved both Church and State, provoked an 
irritable and irreverent Radical into the following epigram :— 

“Which way they'll save the Church, I swear, 
Is more than I can see ; 

In primrose path a Leaguer fair 
Will save the Church’s fee.” 

This was denounced at the time as ribaldry. In the slang of 
dramatic criticism, the denunciation “dates ”—which means it is 
out of date. Those were the shame-faced pre-Shavian days. It is 
true that Emile Augier in Le monde on fon s’ennuie, had made an 
amiable Duchess, admirably played by Celine Montaland, remark 
that ous les enfants sont plus ou moins naturels. But no Tanner 
had then dared to defend the lover who rode away, by saying: 
“He has done his part. She has to do hers.” “ Her part,” albeit 
that of the foolish virgin, is regarded with increasing tolerance if 
it is found that she is at least a good mother who brings up a 
child to be a credit to the race and an asset to the State, children 
being the nation’s wealth. The legal attitude to the stigma of 
illegitimacy differs enormously in various countries. In Scotland, 
long the home of the most uncompromising type of Calvinism, it is 
absolutely removed by a subsequent marriage of the parents. That 
is also the case in France. Before 1896, the law in that country 
provided that an illegitimate child, if acknowledged by either 
parent, should have a third of what would have been the portion 
but for the bar sinister. By a recent law this share is now the half 
of what would accrue to a legitimate son or daughter ; two-thirds 
if no brothers or sisters exist born in wedlock; and the parental 
fortune falls to him in case of no direct descendants remaining. 
A subsequent marriage of parents also legitimizes in Holland. It 
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was held some years ago by the Court of Appeal in England that 
under the will of an Englishman domiciled in Holland leaving per- 
sonal property to children legitimized by a subsequent marriage, 
such children could take, as they were legitimized by the law of 
Holland, but not by the law of England. Our commentator adds: 
“Such children could not, however, have succeeded simply under 
that designation to real property in England devised by will.” 
The same authority informs us that in many States of the American 
Union the harshness of the English law has been greatly mitigated. 
In Louisiana, if duly acknowledged, natural children may inherit 
from both father and mother in the absence of lawful issue. 

The mention of this humane legislation serves to bring out 
the fu!l flavour of our medizval law, which denies to the illegitimate 
the possession of “heritable blood.” Observe the downward 
course. By artful manipulation of judge-made law, in the manner 
we have adumbrated; by barring the wife’s right to dower and 
other developments of chicanery, it came about as “a put up job,” 
in Tommy Atkins’ phrase, without legislative enactment, that chil- 
dren whose parents possessed only personal property were held to 
have no disinheritable blood. Having manceuvred them into that 
position, it was an easy transition to maintain that illegitimates had 
no heritable blood whatever. Nor was this conclusion dictated by 
logic only, but also by policy. For if the Church dignitaries, shep- 
herds less interested in protecting than in shearing the sheep, raised 
no voice in protest against the insidious alteration of the law which 
we have exposed, less complaisance would come with an ill-grace 
from lawyers, so they agreed to confirm and perpetuate the eccle- 
siastical taboo against the illegitimate. The statement that “the 
illegitimate has no heritable blood” is an impudent falsehood. By 
Nature’s decree he has his share of whatever virtues, vices, talent, 
or taint his ancestry possessed or suffered. That being so, to deny 
him a right to their name and to any share of their property in 
defiance of natural law, and of the example of other civilized com- 
munities, is to trample on immorality with still greater immorality. 
It is punishing the innocent for the guilty. It is creating a class 
of outcasts in whose breasts the monstrous injustice of their treat- 
ment rankles from youth to age. They are the modern Ishmaelites, 
one of the cankers of our social organism. Their fathers can be 
compelled to contribute a trifle to their support during their tender 
years, but the parents incur no further legal responsibility whatever. 
They may die possessed of large means while the children come 
on the rates ; this happens in thousands of cases. We are all more 
or less responsible for the continuance of this outrageous injustice. 
A community has the legal system it deserves. Passivity in this 
case is complicity. We stand condemned as a lawyer-ridden com- 
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munity ; the public conscience has been debauched by long-con- 
tinued repudiation of natural rights. We re-echo the trumpet call 
of the Prince’of Wales. “Wake up, England,” from the hypnotic 
sleep which unjust laws have induced. Here thou ailest gravely! 
Cut out this rottenness! Come into line with other communities! 
Do not longer permit the Empire which we love to have in its 
centre a stronghold of hypocrisy which, with a Pharisaism worthy 
of Chadband, robs innocent children of their natural rights, by a 
survival of old-world bigotry. 

We have much pleasure in transcribing a portion of an elo- 
quent appeal, from Mr. Guildford E. Lewis, which recently 
appeared in the Press in favour of illegitimate children. He says: 
“ An official enquiry would, I am sure, reveal a state of things that 
the public would refuse to tolerate for an instant ; and it is such an 
enquiry by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, or even 
by a Royal Commission, that I ask the entire British Press and 
public to support by every means in their power, so that the blot 
that rests upon us as a nation may, without one moment’s avoidable 
delay, be removed ; and that we may be placed on a level with our 
neighbours. Let us think of those little lives which are sacrificed 
from shame or necessity in a manner totally incomparable with 
those made to Moloch in olden times; which sacrifices, although 
the cutcome of religious fervour, yet call for our horrified expres- 
sions of disgust. The cry of the children has been heard in many 
forms, but in no form is it heard so piteously as it is from those 
for whom I speak.” 

Now is the time to ask our ecclesiastical watchmen, “ What of 
the Churches? What is their attitude to this subject?” We can- 
not dissociate the Church of Rome in the days of her power from 
complicity in a pernicious alteration in the law of this country. 
We have found no record of any protest, authoritative or isolated, 
against it. The discovery of such protest, if authentic, will serve 
two purposes: it will save the responsibility of the Church and fix 
the date of the irregular manceuvres which have brought upon us 
directly and indirectly such a heritage of disgrace. If there was no 
protest, the Church, at the dictation of vested interest in fees, took 
part in a conspiracy to stifle both the call of the blood and ‘the 
voice of its own Founder. His commands are, “Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” The law has dared to mutilate and restrict the invita- 
tion. It says, “ Suffer those children who are mentioned in Burke 
and Debrett to come unto me; those others, even if born in wed- 
lock, may be disinherited, and as for those who are born out of it 
they have no ‘heritable blood’ whatsoever.” We are, therefore, 
justified in asserting that whatever Church or Churches, in the past 
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or of the present, accept this travesty in silence, have neither part 
nor lot in the Christianity of Christ. Other Christian communi- 
ties disavow them in the most effectual manner possible, that is by 
humane and enlightened legislation. Not only so, but great com- 
munities outside the pale of the so-called Christian world, the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, cry shame upon them. Under Mahommedan 
law the acknowledged fact of fatherhood alone suffices to confer 
certain inalienable rights upon the child; and consequently one of 
our most pathetic groups of social outcasts has no existence in 
Islam. Are we surprised that our Mahommedan fellow subjects 
put us to the blush when they point out that while we boast, not 
without reason, of being worthy successors of the Romans‘ in 
Empire; while we take credit on good grounds for imitating the 
Romans of the best period parcere subjectis et debellare superbos 
in foreign affairs ; yet we tolerate a condition of things in our midst 
which justifies this retort to our animadversions on non-Christian 
communities :— 
“Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 
Tarnish all your boasted powers. 
Prove that ye have human feelings 
Ere ye proudly question ours.” 

We have again to report progress in the direction of legal re- 
form. The Times of January 4th, in a leading article, writes :— 
“Surely Parliament can spare the little time that is needed to get 
rid once for all of a practise which is degrading in form, disgusting 
in fact, dangerous to the people, and altogether alien to the solem- 
nity of an oath and the dignity of a Court of Justice’ The 
practice so unreservedly condemned is that of kissing the book, and 
it is the Times that condemns it! Innegabilmente si muove. 


IGNOTUS. 





ELECTORAL LAW REFORM IN 
HUNGARY. 


IT seldom happens that the projected internal political reforms of 
any State awaken, in advance, such great and general interest as 
has done the Bill dealing with the reform of the franchise qualifica- 
tion, drafted by Count Julius Andrassy, Hungarian Minister of the 
Interior. For months past, the columns of the foreign press have 
often reverted to the subject of the Bill, then in course of prepara- 
tion, and the authorities and organs of public opinion abroad will 
most certainly deem the circumstance of the introduction of the Bill 
itself as worthy of more than ordinary attention, even among those 
other great international events which, in the 1mmediate past have, 
in some sense, made our Monarchy the central point in international 
politics. 

The principal general cause of this unaccustomed interest must 
be sought in the fact that there is scarcely one State in Europe in 
which more or less excited and embittered political struggles would 
not gather around any contemplated amendment in the domain of 
Electoral Reform, more especially since the spread of Socialism, 
which everywhere has made the principle of universal suffrage the 
first plank in its political platform. Another contributory factor is 
the great significance of the franchise in the internal economy of 
States, which makes of those experiences attendant upon the opera- 
tion of the various forms of franchise obtaining in the different 
countries, an instructive and valuable study. As one much occu- 
pied with the progress of social science, I can scarcely imagine a 
more gratifying study than that presented by the investigation of 
these changes and the pushing aside of the leading social classes, a 
phenomenon which, in some States, appears to attend any change 
whatever in the electoral law. On the other hand, the struggle of 
the social classes themselves, a struggle which usually has the effect 
of preventing reform, forms a study quite as interesting. 

There is, moreover, at the same time, a special reason for the 
interest experienced at every step, by foreign circles, and this is 
contained in those quite unusual circumstances in which the ques- 
tion of electoral reform came within the region of practical politics, 
and, after engendering internal catastrophe, itself fell again into the 
background. Again, it seems that we Hungarians must, on such 
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occasions, always suffer from the results of foreign prejudice against 
our leading social circles, a prejudice which is nourished by the 
slanders of enemies within our gates, which slanders find, in most 
cases, too ready an acceptance. In the case under review, the 
columns of the foreign press were filled, well in advance, with the 
most varied charges against the Government and parties in power 
in Hungary, upon the occasion of the drafting of reform proposals, 
a circumstance which naturally contributed to an increase of interest 
manifested by foreigners. I deem it, therefore, necessary, in con- 
nection with the publication of the details of the Bill itself, shortly 
to dilate upon those preliminary features which serve for the better 
understanding and justification of the standpoint of the Hungarian 
Government, as it bears upon the question. 

Everyone must recognise that the system hitherto in force in 
Hungary is obsolete. This fact will furnish no cause for surprise 
if we consider the fact that it has not been changed 
for the space of three-and-a-half decades, and that the scheme of 
electoral districts remains what it was sixty years ago. Taking 
into account the relatively wide field covered by the incidence of 
taxation, the provisions of the electoral law, based as they are upon 
the most diverse forms of legal title, undoubtedly fail to satisfy the 
requirements of a modern State into which Hungary during the 
past few decades has developed. To this is further attributable a 
want of proportion in the settlement of the electoral districts which 
obtains to such an extent that whereas the number of voters in some 
districts amounts to 200, in others it is as high as 12,000. This 
fact can in no sense be cited as a reproach against the Government 
now in office, since the responsibility for the preservation, in full 
force, of an obsolescent electoral law till the present time rests upon 
that party which, under the banner of ” Liberalism,” directed the 
destinies of the nation for upwards of thirty years ; upon that party 
which, in its measure for the extension of the franchise, showed it- 
self thoroughly unsympathetic with the persistent demands of the 
Opposition in the same direction. 

A change in this direction was introduced only in the time of 
Kalman Széll, when the old National Party, under the leadership 
of Count Albert Apponyi, coalesced with the Liberals. Kalman 
Széll himself, as Premier, emphatically opposed the demand of the 
Opposition for Universal Suffrage; an idea which, in view of our 
peculiar conditions as to nationalities, he characterised as a leap in 
the dark. Yet he was not averse from a great extension of the 
franchise, and only his fall, brought about as it was by the obstruc- 
tion of the Opposition, prevented the realisation of his plans. 

After the fall of Kalman Széll, and during the period of internal 
political confusion which supervened, the question of reform was, 
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perforce, relegated to the background. In face of the national de- 
mands, urged by the Opposition, Count Stephen Tisza, who had 
succeeded to the Premiership after the fall of the short Administra- 
tion of Count Khuen-Hédervary, opposed on principle the grant, in 
a greater measure, of the elective franchise. Disregarding for the 
moment the fact that everywhere abroad it is the Socialist party 
which has continuously fixed, as the pivot of its agitation, the 
struggle for the grant of Universal Suffrage, it was Count Albert 
Apponyi who, in the time of Count Tisza, again finding himself in 
opposition, caused the question of electoral law reform to be placed 
upon the Order of the Day. He it was who, as leader of the Op- 
position, succeeded in attaching to the new Rules of Procedure 
devised by Count Tisza, the demand for an extension of the fran- 
chise. Count Apponyi desired the incorporation of the projected 
reform of the Rules of Procedure with the wider question of Par- 
fiamentary Reform. Had Count Tisza accepted the suggestion of 
the leaders of the Opposition, the course of events would, perhaps, 
have been very different. As it was, the Premier would not hear of 
it, but, by using every means at command, he forcibly carried his 
new Rules of Procedure, and showed no inclination to come to terms 
with the Opposition. 

He trusted that the country would sanction the violent means 
by which he had carried his point, and also the illegal dissolution of 
Parliament. He was deceived. The country decided against him, 
and brought about the fall of the Liberal party. The result of the 
January elections of 1905 saw the confederated Opposition vic- 
torious all along the line. The fall of the Liberal Party was com- 
plete. Its one-time overwhelming majority shrank to an insignifi- 
cant fraction which was itself swept away in the succeeding elec- 
tion. But before this latter result obtained, the country was destined 
to undergo greater trials. 

No agreement could be arrived at between the King and the 
new majority, formed of the confederated parties, behind which 
the whole country undoubtedly stood. And since Count Tisza was 
naturally not inclined to remain at the head of the Government 
without a parliamentary majority, the Sovereign entrusted the for- 
mation of an Administration to Field Marshal Baron Géza Fejer- 
vary, ex-Minister of National Defence. Only such men as were 
formerly identified with the old Liberal Party, but in a subordinate 
capacity, were given portfolios in the new Government, a Govern- 
ment which Hungary never recognised as constitutional. It should 
be admitted that the Premier himself, Baron Fejervary, always 
shrank from the exercise of that power with which the Royal will 
had invested him against his own desire. All the more, however, 
did the Minister of the Interior, Joseph Kristoffy, one time Lord 
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Lieutenant during the Liberal régime, use and abuse a power by 
whose medium he quickly became the soul of the new Government, 
and the prime mover in its more important acts. 

The accession of the Fejérvary Government, never recognised 
as legal or constitutional, created a set of peculiar conditions in the 
country. Whilst the parliamentary majority, taking into due con- 
sideration the facts and conditions as they stood, laid down the 
terms upon which it would feel itself justified in taking over the 
reins, the unparliamentary Government borrowed the weapons of 
irresponsible demagogues for the conquest of the confederated 
parties. To the power which it had received from above it sought 
to add that arising from the support of the lowest strata of society, 
since, from the representatives elected by the people, it could not 
hope for support. 

With this end in view Joseph Kristoffy, Minister of the Interior, 
drew the red herring of Universal Suffrage across the path, and 
insinuated it into the public mind He well knew that thus he 
would acquire for himself, if not the support of the main body of 
the Sccialist workmen, at least that of the leaders, who were ever 
ready to renounce the principle of parliamentary governments, if 
they could assure to themselves that means of acquiring political 
power. Later, Kristoffy issued an improvised draft, consisting of a 
few paragraphs, which purported to give the franchise to every 
citizen who could read and write, notwithstanding that he well knew 
the Bill could never become law. For which special reason, the 
unaparliamentary Government was never sparing of its promises, 
assured that it would never be able to fulfil them. Again, the 
Socialist leaders also attained their purpose, as it had become no 
longer possible to evade the question of electoral law reform. 
Universal Suffrage was, indeed, quickly realised in Austria, even if 
not immediately in our case. 

When Kristoffy, as Minister of the Interior, first broached the 
question of Universal Suffrage in Hungary, Baron Gautsch, Premier 
of Austria, in the course of his speech to the Socialist deputation 
ordered to attend him, gave expression to the serious anxiety which 
this plan caused him. He never for a moment mistook the situa- 
tion. Hehad no fear on the score of Hungary, with whose affairs he 
could not interfere, but he was afraid of the effect in Austria, and of 
the excitement engendered and fanned in Hungary by responsible 
agents of the Government of that State. He knew that the ul- 
terior object of the excitement in Hungary could not be served 
without the support of Parliament, but he also knew that that 
excitement would make electoral reform in Austria unavoidable. 
Therefore he raised his voice against the continued propagation of 
the tenets of Universal Suffragists. But in Vienna they deemed 
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the rout of the confederated parties in Hungary—the hope of 
accomplishing which had been held out by Kristoffy—to be of more 
importance than the domestic peace of Austria. Thus Baron 
Gautsch was disarmed. 

That which the Austrian Premier foresaw actually came to 
pass. All the violence and incitements of the Government in 
Hungary could not detach the moral weight of public opinion from 
the side of the confederated parties, but, in Austria, the question 
of Universal Suffrage was placed upon the Order of the Day, and 
the Minister who was obliged to submit reform proposals for the 
consideration of Parliament, was Baron Gautsch himself. Hitherto 
Austrian experience of Universal Suffrage has justified the anxiety 
with which Baron Gautsch viewed the prospect of reform in this 
direction. 

In our case Kristoffy failed to attain the aim which he had 
hoped to further by means of his reform plan—the break-up of the 
confederation. When this became obvious, the fate of the uncon- 
stitutional Government was sealed, and a reconciliation was effected 
between the Sovereign and the leaders of the Coalition. With the 
fall of the unconstitutional régime, everything reminiscent of it dis- 
appeared from the domain of the public life of Hungary. The 
actions of that Government were declared illegal by the Legisla- 
ture. It left to its successors one legacy only, which was accepted, 
viz.: the extension of the franchise in such measure as Kristoffy 
had planned. 

Thus one of the most important tasks of the incoming Ad- 
ministration was the accomplishment of a reform in the electoral 
law. It accepted this as an obligation laid upon it by the King. 
Yet, at the same time, as regards the nation, it was pledged to 
proceed with this reform in such a manner as not to risk the exis- 
tence of Hungary as a united national State. Count Andrassy’s 
Bill seeks to satisfy this double obligation. For that reason the 
introduction of the Bill has been preceded by a period of long study. 
For that reason Count Andrdssy went to England in the summer 
to seek the advice and opinion of leading politicians, to whom the 
position of Hungary had been thoroughly explained. 

The responsible elements and leading exponents of Hungarian 
policy in Hungary had not to reckon with that agitation which the 
Socialists made, and still make, in the interests of Universal 
Suffrage. No one of us makes any serious objection to the suitable 
representation of the working classes in Parliament, although the 
leaders of our Socialists, during the era of the unconstitutional 
Government, lost, for a long time, the sympathy of public opinion, 
on account of the part they played. Thus, at least for the time 
being, we need not apprehend that, even under the operation of a 
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Universal Suffrage law, our Socialists will flock in greater numbers 
into Parliament. 

A much greater danger threatens the united Hungarian State 
in case the measure passes, and this from the Nationalist dema- 
gogues. But the following circumstance also deserves considera- 
tion and attention from the point of view of foreign interests. A 
united Hungary, as contrasted with an Austria split up into 
nationalities, is the only sure basis for the ranking of the Habsburg 
Monarchy as one of the Great Powers. Only a united Hungary 
can prevent the dissolution of Austria, consequent upon the advance 
of the Slav elements. If the maintenance of the Habsburg 
Monarchy be a matter of interest to Europe, that interest demands 
that Hungary should oppose herself to such movements as would 
threaten her existence or her future. Such danger can threaten 
Hungary at the hands of Nationalist demagogues. Through the 
increase and strengthening of our independence, and the develop- 
ment of the national State, the time is, perhaps, not far distant 
when, in place of the present transitional electoral law, an equal 
electoral law may be quietly extended to every citizen of the State. 

For these reasons we must create a halfway house between 
the narrow frame of the law hitherto valid, and Universal Suffrage. 


COUNT MAILATH 











THE FUTURE OF AUSTRALIA. 


THE eyes of many people in Great Britain—the !and of enormous 
wealth and shameful poverty—are turning towards Australia. 
Following the example set by “ Our Lady of the Snows,” the land 
of sunshine and gold is beginning to lift up her voice and ask for 
more white population. Despite the vastness of her area, and the 
manifold and diversified nature of her resources, somehow her popu- 
lation has not increased as might have been expected. Partly on 
account of her distance from the Motherland, partly on account of 
her tardiness in advertising, but mainly on account of her blunders 
in statesmanship, emigration to Australia has not proved as attrac- 
tive as it should 


But her people are awakening to a sense of their dangers, their 
possibilities, and their responsibilities. The Russo-Japanese war 
has shown us that the brown man with a modern rifle and a modern 
battleship, is just as dangerous and formidable a foe as the most 
highly civilised white man. Japan has taken her place as a world- 
power. What is to prevent China and India from following her 
example? Given time and a spread of knowledge, their awakening 
must come to pass. What, then, will be the position of Australia? 
Lying largely within the tropical and sub-tropical zones, she will 
be looked upon as the natural outlet for the crowded millions of 
Asia. The title of the Whites will be disputed. At present the 
maval power and prestige of the British Empire is behind her. 
Britain and Japan have an alliance, and an invasion is out of the 
question. 

But as years roll on, this alliance will come to an end. Britain 
may have troubles of her own, and her naval power may be 
weakened or overcome. The contemplation of such possibilities 
brings with it painful and uneasy forebodings, and the conviction 
grows stronger that she must have more white population. 

Forthwith money is being voted for the purpose of advertising 
the advantages offered by Australia to the old-world emigrant. 
More especially to her kinsmen of the British Isles is she announc- 
ing her desire to afford homes and occupation to such as are dis- 
satisfied with their present position. But while there is unanimity 
of opinion as to the desirability of obtaining population, there is a 
diversity of opinion as to the means to be adopted. 
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The State Parliaments of the Commonwealth control the lands 
of their respective States. The Federal Parliament has no direct 
say in the land policy of its country. Consequently, although the 
Federa! Parliament may endeavour to induce people to come to 
Australia, unless the State Parliaments are willing to co-operate in 
the matter of making land available for the new arrivals, little good 
will be done. In Australian politics, one great and lamentable error 
has been made. Its ill-effects are far-reaching, almost incalculable. 
Profiting not by the example and experience of older countries, 
where unconditional private ownership of land has wrought such 
gigantic evils, Australia recklessly followed the course of squan- 
dering her Crown lands at paltry upset prices, or at no price at all. 

Think of it! How often have we been told, when we have 
succeeded in convincing a sceptic of the undeniable justice of equal 
rights to land—*“ Ah, if we could only start afresh, it would be all 
right.” Here was a country that had a unique opportunity of 
starting afresh—of laying the foundation of a national policy based 
on the bedrock of justice. But, alas, for poor, short-sighted 
humanity! The fever for fortune-making was upon her inhabitants, 
the warnings were unheeded, and the land was squandered. The 
small amount realised was termed “ revenue,” and few or no con- 
ditions were laid down to ensure the use, rather than the monopoli- 
sation, of the alienated areas. Millions of pounds were borrowed 
by the States and spent on railways. The surrounding lands 
rapidly increased in value, and further areas were taken up in 
anticipation. Land speculation became an interesting and exciting 
species of gambling, only, of course, it was regarded as “ quite re- 
spectable.” Rents and prices of land rose, and the legitimate land- 
user found his prospects none too cheerful. He battled along 
sturdily, but his sons and daughters, wearied of the drudgery, had 
drifted towards the towns. The towns grew abnormally! To-day, 
the pepulation of the towns is out of all proportion to that of the 
country. In the cases of Sydney and Melbourne ridiculously so. 
Unemployed difficulties, sweating, and various labour troubles began 
to make their appearance. 

Meanwhile, there had not been wanting the omnipresent 
preacher of the Protectionist panacea. The long-exploded fallacies 
were piped to willing ears. The desirability of “keeping the 
money in the country,” “shutting out the products of pauper labour,” 
and of “ making work for the unemployed,” was dinned into Aus- 
tralians till they came to regard Protection as something beneficial 
and essentially democratic! High duties were put on to encourage 
infant industries. Though years have sped the “ infants” still 
clamour for the duties to be maintained, and, if possible, increased. 
The establishment of these exotic industries still further added to 
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the attractions of the towns, and sent the price of land skywards. 
“Booms” were worked up, and duly exploded, bringing ruin and 
desolation to many. 


These, then, are the two gigantic obstacles to the development 
of a magnificent country. Together, they have wrought their inevit- 
able evils. The land has been held up; the primary producer has 
had to pay high prices, or go further and further from a market. 
The prices of commodities have risen with the increase of protec- 
tive duties and the unnatural growth of the towns (for high city 
rents as well as high duties fall ultimately on the back of the man 
on the land). The rushing to the towns has glutted the labour 
market in the manufacturing and allied industries, workers have 
found their chances of employment growing less, and competition 
growing keener. The ranks of the Trade Unions have swelled, 
strikes become frequent, and various palliatory devices in the shape 
of Arbitration Courts and Wages Boards, have been tried, but found 
of little practical value. © They merely touched effects and left 
causes as they were. 


But, gradually, the truth is dawning on the people of Australia. 
That land monopolisation must be stopped no one now denies. 
The vacant acres must be opened to the idle hands. Although the 
Protectionist element is making a last bid for support by offering 
the workers employed in the few favoured industries a share of their 
spoils—a device humorously called the “ new protection ”—all the 
people cannot be fooled all the time. The truth that trade is a 
mutually beneficial operation, with which tariffs are a foolish inter- 
ference, is dawning on the man in the street. Unfortunately, the 
newspapers and politicians mainly follow rather than lead in the 
formation of public opinion, and as everywhere else, big vested 
interests are involved, and do their best to maintain the existing 
order. 


But unemployment, increased prices, and a consciousness of 
national danger, are driving home the truth that Australia must 
seriously set herself to put her house in order. The land must be 
used. This is the only solution of the population problem. But, 
having sold it in fee simple, and having thousands of men toiling 
hard to earn a living from it, the value of the land must be recovered 
by the imposition of heavy land values taxation. The taxation of 
land values is the only measure that will open up the country to the 
legitimate land user. He is the man Australia wants most of all. 
It is on farms, and in orchards, in vineyards, and on sheep stations, 
that the healthy men and women are reared. It is near to nature 
that the mind and body of the little child should be environed, not 
in stuffy city lodgings and smoky backyards. 
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Already the State of New South Wales has taken a long step 
forward with her local Government and land values taxation legis- 
lation. The other States must follow. The taxation of land and 
improvements must give place to the taxation of land and the 
exemption of the improvements, thereby encouraging the worker, 
and discouraging the monopolist. As the protectionist superstition 
dies, and the oppressive duties are taken off her people, Australia’s 
future prospects will grow brighter and brighter. She will welcome 
the toiler from older and more crowded lands, with open arms and 
with no misgivings. She will offer him a home in a land of sunlit fer- 
tility and of social liberty. He will find land available for his will- 
ing hand, on which he can build a home, and on which his children 
may dwell in health and prosperity. Casting behind her the follies 
and blunders of her youth, she will spurn injustice, because it is 
foolish and injurious. She will kill monopoly outright, and hurl 
protective tariffs into outer darkness. 


Before this comes to pass there will be wrestlings and 
strugglings. Old beliefs must be eradicated, and a broader, loftier 
spirit of national ambition must be thought out and fostered. 
Labour and capital must realise their joint interests, and unite 
against their common foes—the restrictions and interferences that 
hinder their free and beneficial operations. Socialistic experiments 
that merely spell additional taxation, and an increase of unwieldy 
officialdom, must stop, for they are signs of national decay. 

Let the men and women that come to her shores from the old 
land come with confidence and courage. For, though she is no 
mythical E] Dorado where all is prosperity and fortune, she has 
immense possibilities, and the old English spirit of Liberalism, 
intermingled with her generous impulsiveness and her buoyant en- 
thusiasm, will aid in their realisation. Ultimately, she will become 
a great white nation—a people whom education and experience 
have taught the positive value of social justice, and whose doors 
are open to the oppressed among earth’s millions, as a refuge and 
an abiding place. 

RADIX. 








WOMAN AND MAN. 


To obtain their ends, to attract the necessary attention to their 
cause, men have had to resort to similar and even more drastic, 
annoying and objectionable methods. It is reasonable to suppose 
that women have no more desire to howl and shriek, cling to and 
be torn from railings, suffer bodily hurt, mental anguish, police 
court and jails, than that they ardently crave to be underpaid or 
overworked. The militant suffragette is not a beautiful sight ; 
neither is a procession of unemployed. The end (when successful) 
justifies the means. 

Ethically there is no such thing as the sex question. Why 
manufacture one? Are not man and woman alike yet different, 
each equal, each distinct, absolutely necessary to each other. Why 
any antagonism, with increasing distrust, disdain, even disgust ? 

One may understand it from the narrow vision of that young 
Englishman whose education so carefully precludes any true early 
knowledge of woman, of female character and aspirations, except 
so much as he may fondly glean from what are known as dad 
specimens who again are just what man has made them. One may 
understand antagonism from the household tyrant, the pompous 
bully, the master of the old school, who will woo a maiden on his 
knees, promising all things, and promptly relegate her to a position 
of domestic servility once she has surrendered herself. But this 
antagonism is not understandable, and cannot really exist among 
a great majority of thinking, good men, who regard woman as 
man’s helpmate and companion, the friend in all need. Likewise 
the poet, painter, musician, those who are the salt of the earth, 
who welcome and seek the naturally instinctively higher influence 
of woman, guiding them to their highest flights, and which they 
are not ashamed to own. Doubtless these do not feel, see, appre- 
ciate the necessity of this demand for female emancipation, and 
their apathy, often open antipathy, is eagerly seized upon by its 
opponents as proof of the absence of any general want of 
alteration. 

In France, apparently, woman has not been subjected to the 
position of servility of the Englishwoman. She is a factor— 
Frenchmen recognize in her their natural companion and the source 
of their happiness. The Frenchwoman has not been forced to 
descend from her pedestal of womanhood, to enter into the arena 
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against man. In France woman’s influence is paramount, and the 
Frenchmen, who consider woman a more interesting study than 
dogs, or cricket averages, realize it and appreciate it. Notice the 
difference in woman’s greatest trial. 

The French mother is respected, complimented, reverenced ; the 
English mother to be is a social outcast, a disgusting spectacle. 
There are no low, obscene brutish jokes at the expense of the 
French mother, the higher mentality, more natural humanity of 
the Frenchman revolts at that being a subject for lampoons and 
derision. 

But in refusing to allow woman her legal say, what has man 
to show for his undisputed possession of power during countless 
ages? Is the world increasedly beautiful or happy? Of what 
has he to be proud? 

Besides certain medical blessings his science has given us 
many interesting, perhaps noble discoveries, which, taking astro- 
nomy as an example, are quite useless as regards the improvement 
or happiness of mankind in general. Industrial science consists 
mainly of food substitutes, adulterations, and mechanical contri- 
vances we are mostly better without. In their production he has 
blackened countless acres of God’s country, poisoned the air, pol- 
luted the streams; he has practically killed the handicrafts, and 
is ever proceeding to rack our nerves and fill the insane asyluns. 

All this has he done, alone—what an account of stewardship! 
But what of beauty and happiness? Oh! that is woman’s province. 

Does clever man, so proud of useless materialistic prowess, realize 
that practically all the mecessary work of the world, the work which 
stands for comfort, cleanliness, happiness, is done by women. Not 
only the bearing, but the rearing of children, their early education 
(too soon cut short), the nursing of all, serving, cleaning, cooking. 
A general strike of women would indeed upset things. 

As is night to day, heat to cold, so is man to woman, different, 
the same, absolutely necessary to each other, pursuing apart but 
together the laws of nature. Alone, man stands for selfishness, 
arrogance, brutality ; hand in hand, softened, inspired by the subtler 
influence of woman, he, she, become an entity, the earthly mani- 
festation of the Great Cause. 

Speaking of the Bourgeoisie, that great backbone of England, 
the extraordinary, the cruel, truth is that intelligent women of Mrs. 
Warren’s profession are personalities of undoubted influence ; their 
wish, their word, is very nearly law ; their Lord is not their Master, 
but their friend, their protector; whereas the woman married is 
still sold into slavery, and would seem to lose her personality. In 
France, on the contrary, the marriage of the French Bourgeoise is 
her stepping stone to freedom, to her entry into the affairs of life, 
to the development of her intellect and individualism. 
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A vote! A puny thing, but the recognised symbol of emanci- 
pation from slavery, from tyranny. Good men have fought for 
it. On what just grounds refuse it to woman? Man in his 
fulsome hypocrisy, depicts Justice as a Goddess. 

Intelligence! Are then all male voters intelligent? Why 
demand a higher standard from women? They will vote for the 
wrong sort of men! Are not candidates always the wrong sort of 
men to some voters? 

No, those who want to vote will plump instinctively for men 
of mind and insight into parochial, school, hospital, charitable mat- 
ters—matters affecting the immediate welfare of the family and 
about which women intuitively know more than men, however re- 
luctant these be to admit it. 

Why this bland refusal to see fairly, to appreciate sincerely, to 
understand clearly? Why any antagonism at all? Woman isa 
helpmate, a companion, a power for good and happiness, or she is 
nothing. To be logical, man must place woman upon legitimate 
equality or attempt legally to classify her as a kind of semi-human 
animal, kept for breeding, work or amusement. 


HERBERT CHAPLIN DE BEER. 





WOMAN’S IDEAL OF WOMANHOOD. 


I. 


As we have said in a former paper, the course of human history has 
developed and confirmed in women a certain traditional character, 
which we recognize as the maternal. This character has inherent 
in it qualities and powers which—more especially in times like the 
present—are calculated to be of the highest public service. So far, 
however, history has not afforded women really free scope for the 
exercise of these ; and for want of such free scope and opportunity 
women, as a whole, have not yet discovered what are their capaci- 
ties, or what their duties and responsibilities, as members of a 
State o1 social organism. 

It is the purpose of this paper to enquire whether there are not 
certain lines of endeavour which might accelerate progress towards 
this discovery, and likewise help to a closer adjustment between the 
powers of women and the tasks they may be called upon to perform. 

The first desideratum would seem to be the formation of a 
woman’s ideal of womanhood, analogous to the man’s ideal of man- 
hood, which exists among men. It must be an ideal, as whole- 
somely independent of a man’s judgments and expectations con- 
cerning women, as the best manly ideal is independent of the judg- 
ments and expectations of women concerning men. This is not to 
say that the ideal of one sex for itself is not to be modified by the 
other. Obviously and greatly, and fortunately, man’s ideal of man- 
hood has been modified by women. The point is that it exists 
independently ; also, that it is there to modify. On the women’s 
side, where there is any explicit independent womanly ideal at all, 
it is relatively far too weak and too indefinite ; and that weakness is 
the great fundamental weakness of womanhood at the present 
moment—hampering women and hampering humanity. 

How such an ideal may be brought into being—may be shaped 
and strengthened, and adequately vitalised—would be matter for a 
long enquiry. There is, of course, in every mature woman who has 
lived, worked, thought, and felt to any purpose, a certain conscious- 
ness of herself, a certain ideal for herself, independent of conven- 
tional notions of what a woman ought to be. This is usually the 
outcome of religious, or intellectual, or active emotional life ; it does 
not essentially and necessarily differ from the same phenomenon in 
a man; it is rather human than characteristically womanly. Yet it 
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is through the working of this kind of consciousness, this kind of 
ideal, in many thousands of instances, that the complete womanly 
ideal of womanhood will probably be elaborated. It cannot be the 
work of one or two women only—hardly, even, of a whole generation 
of women; and what it will be when full grown, we can hardly 
predict, who seem as yet to be only, as it were, waiting for its birth. 
Yet every woman may contribute something towards it—if only a 
desire. Indeed, the first condition of its being—and one not yet 
perfectly fulfilled—is the desire that it should be. 


II. 
The formation of a woman’s ideal of womanhood is not the 
only practical endeavour by which the powers of women may be 
rendered more readily available for the service of the community. 


Scarcely less important—perhaps immediately more important 
-—-is the attainment by women of political freedom ; and it may be 
reckoned a peculiarly happy inspiration which has so early and so 
decidedly concentrated the forces of the Woman Movement upon 
this aim. The reasons which animate and justify women in claim- 
ing the suffrage are many; and the hopes of good to come from 
their winning it are many also; but it is not within the scope of 
this paper to set them forth here. The point is rather to consider 
the practical difference which political freedom may be expected to 
make in the character and general outlook of women. 


To alter for our purpose a saying of Emerson’s: the tone of 
the free is one thing, the tone of the unfree is another. The 
numbers of the slaves, or serfs, or otherwise subject classes in a 
nation have, in many instances, and greatly, exceeded the numbers 
of their masters. It is not to be supposed that ability and energy 
were lacking among them ; it is likely that the native average of 
these was often higher than among the free. Yet the remarkable 
fact remains that nowhere has anything of any moment been accom- 
plished in human history save by people who were free—or in the 
act of vindicating their right to freedom. These alone had the 
requisite tone, the requisite impetus, the requisite accuracy of judg- 
ment; they had not been warped by accepting the conditions of 
their lives as inevitable. 

There is surely nothing more critical for human development 
than the question—what we shall or shall not accept as inevitable, 
unalterable? Once anything is so accepted, sooner or later, with 
however much reluctance, we submit to it—and then ignore it. We 
expand in some other direction; we waste no effort upon it; by- 
and-bye, given sanity and good fortune, we lose consciousness of 
it. Yet for ever it shapes and controls our lives, and through no 
means so potently as through that very deadening of consciousness. 
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Besides those facts and circumstances which are truly and by 
nature inevitable, man has a curious tendency to create others 
which, until challenged, are and remain practically inevitable tor 
people brought up in their midst. The great examples of this are, 
of course, differences of caste or class, and the subjection of women. 
In both cases natural facts—of the character of the inevitable— 
have combined with human convention and masked its fundamental 
unreality ; in the one case—at least often—difference of race; in 
the other difference of sex. That A is Dravidian, and B Rajput, is 
unalterable ; that C is a woman, D a man, is likewise unalterable. 
But the servile attitude of the Dravidian to the Rajput, and the 
submissiveness of woman to man, are an affair of tradition—and 
as soon as they are conceived, by that very fact they begin to lose 
their validity as inevitable. 

To make, and to !eave free, that which by nature has been 
made and left free, and to accept with a more enlightened loyalty 
that which is truly an essential, necessary part of our destiny, is 
one of the main characteristics of human progress, as it is a chief 
condition of the usefulness and vigour of individual life. And it is 
here that those who are opposed to the enfranchisement of women, 
while at the same time they desire the co-operation of women in 
many kinds of public work, are surely unpractical. They ask 
that sex—itself unalterable—should be retained as the basis of a 
disability which is purely conventional, and might—if disability is 
to exist—be transferred to another basis. The effect, of course, is 
to keep the disability unalterable. But if it is so accepted it will be 
paralysing; there will be—not only in regard to those matters 
from which it is desired to exclude women, but also in regard to 
those matters which it is emphatically desired that they should deal 
with—hesitation, awkwardness, want of forethought and judgment, 
and comparative ineffectiveness. The tone of the free is one thing ; 
the tone of the unfree is another. 

But, so far as those women who are opposed to women’s en- 
franchisement feel themselves able to deal with the public matters 
they consider it right for women to administer, they owe their sense 
of ability in no small measure to the tone and temper infused into 
the mass of women by those who are struggling for freedom. If 
the struggle for freedom—it is unthinkable! But if this struggle 
for freedom dies down once more, over all women will settle the 
cold inertia of the unfree. 


III. 


There are yet two more lines of activity which may be indicated 
here as necessary in order to give the world the best of the energies 
of women. 
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One is the better education of girls: that is, the more direct 
training of them for distinctively womanly service. It is not here 
argued that the curricula of schools should at once be modified in 
the direction of domestic economy—still less that those women who 
are suited for them should be debarred from the intellectual life and 
discipline which, in general, finds its focus in university work. What 
we need is something at once more subtle and more fundamental. 
It may, perhaps, be most easily understood if we say that the train- 
ing of girls should be directed more closely than it is towards the 
development of their faculty for governing in the interests of the 
governed. 

Whatever enriches the thought, and quickens the purely intel- 
lectual insight of a girl is useful for this; and different kinds of 
intellectual work stimulate different minds, so that no “ subject” 
should be mechanically ruled out, because it does not at first sight 
seem to contribute towards such development. At the same time 
the measure of a girl’s progress should be the due development of 
that faculty — and chance of exercising it aright should be the first, 
though by no means the only, method of her education. 

Connected with this will naturally be a greater insistence on 


the public value and significance of even the most retired woman’s 
life ; and the inculcation of the sense that a life which has no value, 


no significance for the public good is, in a women, as in a man, a 
disgrace, however brilliant it may appear. This is, of course, al- 
ready going on ; but there is need of a certain amount of destructive 
work, before a full effect can be reached. The purely frivolous, 
ornamental side of the lives of prosperous girls, ought to be re- 
stricted—at least, until the world is a happier place for everybody 
than it is at present. 


IV. 

Lastly, there is need that women should face and deal with the 
question of social morality. I am not speaking here of a crusade 
against evil. That, no doubt, is necessary—no doubt needs greater 
thought and devotion than are as yet spent upon it. But that is 
curative ; and what I would urge here is the need for activity that 
shall prove preventive. 

For the cause of social evil is surely initial shirking. We all 
desire, for ourselves and others, “ The soul well-knit, and all its 
battles won.” But this is not to be had by choosing only to knit up 
a part of our nature—by refusing to take to ourselves, or to furnish 
to those for whom we are responsible, the weapons and defences 
for the hardest it may be of all the battles a man or woman may 
be called upon to fight. What harmony and strength of character 
can we expect if we refuse to harmonise with the rest, and bring 
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into controlled co-operation so great and fundamental a part of 
human nature as that which is connected with sex ? If all the rest 
is disciplined and raised—but this simply ignored—can we be sur- 
prised at the havoc often wrought? For we have actually in- 
creased peril by a training on other sides which ignores, because 
we have created, or at any rate increased, a disharmony. 

What is to be done? That the whole matter is difficult no 
one will deny. At the same time we trace a growing sense that :t 
ought to be dealt with: loyally, straightforwardly, and courageously, 
and in many ways not yet well-discovered, but better than the old 
ways. And when there grows up among a number of people the 
sense that a thing ought to be done, we may take it as a sure‘sign 
that the thing is possible. 

For two reasons it would seem most necessary that women 
should give their minds to this question. 

First, because no woman can play her part as well as she 
might and should, until she has found the right attitude towards it, 
and worked up whatever life has shown her concerning it into ac- 
cord with the rest of herself. It is, therefore, incumbent on mature 
women to learn how to help girls and younger women in this matter, 
that good years may not bé lost unnecessarily over it. 

Secondly, because it is a question which probably women will 
have to settle, yet which is beyond the wisdom of the doctrinaire, 
or of any group of persons, waiting. in fact for the ripe wisdom of 
the many to settle it. Securus judicat orbis Terrarum. But, as in 
the matter of a woman’s ideal for women, every individual can and 
ought to do something towards forming the final judgment. 


FLORENCE HAYLLAR. 





RURAL DEPOPULATION. 


CAN THE COUNTRY BE RE-PEOPLED? 


“BACK TO THE LAND” is the cry of the day, and it seems to be ~ 
universally accepted that small holdings are to be the means by 
which this desirable object may be realized. Every one who has 
the well-being of the country at heart, must wish success to any 
scheme that promises to re-build up a sturdy rural population, and 
diminish the number of the “hopelessly degenerate” dwelle-s 
in the large cities. But it has been pointed out over and 
over again that, for the project of small holdings to have any 
prospect of success, three conditions are requisite, namely, suitable 
land, a suitable situation (z.e, one with ready access to a market), 
and suitable people to put on it. The first two of these conditions 
may possibly be largely attained; but what about the third? This 
is the one that presents the real crux of the problem. It is too much 
the fashion to think that any one—I had almost written, any fool— 
is good enough to make a successful peasant proprietor or agri- 
cultural labourer. The city-bred man sneers at such as clodhoppers 
or yokels, ignoring the fact that the farm hand, to be a success, 
must be an adept in what is probably as highly-skilled labour as 
any that exists. He must be able to sow and reap, to thatch, to 
hedge ; he must understand the management of horses and other 
live-stock ; and above all he must know from life-long experience, 
so great that it almost amounts to instinct, the proper time and 
season for doing many things, and the proper manner of doing 
them. All these things and a hundred more the farm labourer of 
the past knew and could do, and the small-holder of the future must 
know and do, if he would succeed. Surely such a one should rank 
at least as high in the lists of skilled labour as the man who spends 
his life making one particular part of one particular article, or who 
feeds a machine which does it for him. Yet in the popular opinion 
the latter is a skilled mechanic, while the former is a yokel. These 
last named, however, are the men who alone can succeed on the 
land; and where are such now to be found in any number? It is 
hopeless to think that you can take a man from out of a city slum, 
and, by the simple act of setting him down on the land, endow him 
with the knowledge and skill that will enable him to make a 
living therefrom. 
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Granted, however, that the suitable men can be found, and 
that they can be placed on suitable land, there will still be a failure 
to restore to our country villages the population that they once 
supported. Many reasons are assigned why the country districts 
have been drained of their inhabitants, but the real one is that 
there is no longer work for them to do there. There are two great 
causes of this. First, the introduction of labour-saving machinery 
into agriculture, which enables one man to do the work of many, 
and the use of which even in the case of small-holdings, cannot 
now be dispensed with, but must be continued by some form of 
co-operation. The second great cause is to be found in the 
improved means of transport afforded by the railways, which. have 
allowed of the various small trades, which used to be carried on 
throughout the country, being centralized in the great hives of 
industry, where they can be plied more economically, thus drawing 
the life from the rural districts. It is too often assumed that the 
population of our villages formerly consisted entirely of those— 
farmers and labourers—directly dependent on the land for their 
subsistence. This, in most instances, was not the case. These 
classes formed indeed the majority, but there was a large minority 
who gained their living in various ways by ministering to the wants 
of the agriculturists; and in many cases the occupations of these 
latter are gone, never to return. 

In order to show how these two causes, the use of labour-saving 
machinery, and the decline of the village industries other than 
agriculture, must militate against the re-population of the country. 
I propose to take a typical agricultural village with which I am 
acquainted, and enumerate some of the occupations which fifty 
years ago gave employment to many hands, but which are now gone 
beyond possibility of revival. 

Walking down the village to-day one cannot fail to be struck 
by the number of old thatched barns for the most part falling into 
decay, and either not used at all, or else used to house live-stock 
or to store various implements. Fifty years ago from each of these, 
day in day out throughout the winter months, could be heard the 
thump of the flail, or the sound of the hand-turned winnowing 
machine, giving regular work to a number of men whom the farmer 
was thus able to employ during the dull months and thereby retain 
their services to be available in the spring and summer for turnip 
hoeing and the hay and corn harvests. Now, I do not suppose a 
flail could be found if you searched the village through, and the 
winnowing machine, if still m existence, is rotting away in some 
forgotten corner of the barn, while the work of threshing out the 
corn which used to keep many men in work during the winter, is 
done in a few hours by the steam threshing machine. 
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Contrast the sights and sounds of the harvest-field now with 
those of fifty years since and later. Then, the rhythmical swish 
of scythes wielded by a number of men, each followed by his wife 
and bigger children binding up the sheaves ; now, the whirr of the 
self-binder driven by one man, with perhaps a couple of other men 
setting up the sheaves. The sturdy mower has disappeared alone 
with the thresher into the limbo of the past. 

Fifty years ago there were two large woods hard by ihe vwi'lage. 
In these during the winter and early spring, many men found em- 
ployment, hurdling, fagotting, and later on barking the oak trees 
and felling the timber, which work carried them on till the season 
came round for grass mowing. One of these woods was grubbed 
some years since and turned into a farm, which, at any rate in the 
winter, does not provide work for nearly as many men as did the 
old weod. From the other, owing to the general substitution o1 
coal for wood as fuel, the use of chemicals instead of bark for 
tannning, and the general abandonment of the old stake and bound 
hedges in favour of barbed wire fences, its value, and consequent 
scope for employment has largely departed. Here again there is 
no likelihood of the old occupations being resuscitated. 

Again, half a century since, there existed in the village, a 
prosperous cooperage affording regular work for several hands. 
Here were made the wooden buckets then in universal use, as well as 
the many vats and casks needed for brewing, for all the farm-houses 
and most of the big houses then had their own brewhouses. Now 
the modern zinc bucket has altogether supplanted that made of 
wood, which has become quite a rarity, while the beer drunk is all 
brewed in large breweries in the towns, which get their barrels and 
vats from goodness knows where, but certainly not from a village 
cooperage. 

Even the village shoemaker, who formerly plied a thriving 
trade requiring three or four assistants, has degenerated into a 
mere cobbler, eking out a scanty subsistence, for himself alone, by 
mending boots only, all footwear being purchased ready-made,and 
coming from the large factories not only of this country, but of 
the United States. 

The carpenters’ shops are still with us, but whereas of yore 
there was attached to each of them a saw-pit where the timber was 
laboriously sawn by hand into planks as required, at the present 
time the planks are bought at the steam saw mills in the distant 
town, if indeed they do not come from abroad. The brick kiln, 
which fifty years ago supplied the neighbourhood with bricks, has 
long since fallen into ruin, and any bricks required are now brought 
by the railway from large central brick-fields, where they are pro- 
bably stamped out by machinery instead of being made by hand. 
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The windmill on the hill, where the corn grown in the parish 
used to be sent to be made into grist, disappeared years ago, and 
is only remembered by its site still bearing the name of Windmill 
Hill. The corn now is drawn to the station to be sent by rail to 
distant centres, where it is ground by steam; while the flour used 
by the bakers and the meal by the farmers is returned by the same 
means. The malt-houses, of which there were several, have shared, 
to a lesser degree, in the fate of the windmill and in only one or 
two are the kilns still at work. 


Even with women’s work it is the same. Half a century ago 
in nearly every village hereabouts were those who added to the 
earnings of the household by making the cotton sun-bonnets then 
universally worn, while others were employed in stay-making. The 
cotton bonnets are as extinct as the dodo, more’s the pity; and 
what self-respecting woman would now dream of wearing country- 
made stays? 


But it may be asked—have no new occupations arisen to take 
the place of those which have fallen into disuse? I look around 
the village in order to find such, but can discern none, save that a 
few more men are needed than of old in the production and preserv- 
ation of game, and that a certain number find an intermittent 
employment during the autumn and winter as beaters and partridge 
drivers. I leave out of account the men working the threshing 
machines and steam cultivators, for this is merely a matter of 
substitution, the few now doing the work that was formerly done by 
the many. No, as far at least as the village I am speaking of is 
concerned, in whatsoever direction you look it is the same; the old 
village trades and occupations are gone, never to be revived, and 
there are no new ones to take their place. 


I am aware that it is unwise to push the aphorism, ex uno 
disce omnes, too far. Still I am convinced that, if any one will go 
to the trouble of considering any agricultural village with which 
he is acquainted, and by patient enquiry amongst the older inhabi- 
tants discover what small industries were in existence there fifty 
years ago, and then see how many of them still survive, he will find 
much the same circumstances prevailing as I have done. It may 
be to a lesser degree, but still there they will be. And even then 
there will be probably many small trades that are so extinct that 
it has been even forgotten that they ever existed. I am sure such is 
the case with the village under examination, for I have only now 
just heard of the rope-walk, and the saddler’s shop,and of the candle 
factory which at one time flourished on the confines of the parish, 
all now defunct, with no doubt many other forgotten industries. | 
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Let us then face the question asked in the sub-title of this 
article, and enquire if the rural districts can be re-peopled? Pro- 
vided that a sufficient number of suitable people can be obtained 
(I have shown how difficult this will be) and settled on the land as 
small holders, even so, with the labour-saving appliances now in 
use, which cannot be discarded, will the land support as many 
workers as in the days when the farmer depended almost entirely 
on manual labour? I fear the answer must be in the negative. 
With intensive cultivation no doubt it would; but can this system 
be established with any chance of success, save in the close neigh- 
bourhood of large towns? I think the reply must still be “No.” 
And even granting more success to the small holding movement 
than can be fairly anticipated, the rural population will still be the 
less by the number of those who formerly, all over the country, 
were employed in small local industries, which industries have, as 
was inevitable as soon as improved means of transport came into 
being, been transferred from the country to be concentrated in 
the great focz of distribution. 


A. R. LOSCOMBE. 

















THE UNKNOWN MAKER OF BOOKS. 


IT is clear, one believes, that amongst reasonable people the 
measure of success which is anticipated will always bear some 
relation to the amount of trouble spent over its achievement. A 
man who hits a nail once upon the head will be satisfied tr leave it 
standing in its place; another, who has struck a dozen times or 
more, will look to have driven it home. Thus, the unknown writer 
in the magazines may be content with publication. He has passed 
a few casual days over some article or story which is, as it may be, 
good, bad or indifferent. Possibly he has worked hard during that 
period; yet, however hard, it remains that the period of his en- 
deavour has been short. And, just as the inside of a week or even 
of a month is to be reckoned a trifling item in a lifetime, so the 
reward of such a trifle might not inadequately be found in publi- 
cation alone without any lasting success to follow afterwards. A 
small effort, in a manner of speaking; and, therefore, in justice a 
smal] reward. 

But the writing of a book is a different matter to this. There 
are yarns about books, I know—well-developed, full-grown books— 
which tell of their being begun and finished in a time which you 
would not readily believe. Stevenson, for instance, is said to have 
written “Jekyll and Hyde” in a fortnight ; and, turning by way of 
contrast to the cheap-jack novel, it can no doubt be manufactured 
at the rate of four a year. But the cheap-jack novel is not to be 
discussed of course! And as for “Jekyll and Hyde,” there is need 
of an important qualification; for, the work that was done in a 
fortnight admittedly was little more than copying. The book had 
been already completed from the opening page to the last, and it 
was only to accomplish some alteration in structure that the re- 
writing became necessary at all. The real labour—the thinking 
and the scheming and the imagining—had been done long before ; 
and it might come nearer the actual fact to say that, from the 
moment when the idea of a dual personality entered Stevenson’s 
brain until that subsequent moment when his pen wrote Finis at 
the end of the volume, not a fortnight had elapsed, but many years. 
I don’t know. But the suggestion is in a measure borne out by 
Stevenson himself ; for, he of all men viewed with awe the stupen- 
dous task of writing a book ; he who “looked upon every 3-volume 
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novel with a sort of veneration, as a feat—not, possibly, of litera- 
ture—but at least of physical and moral endurance and the courage 
of Ajax.” Would a man say this who could write a book in a 
fortnight? Hardly! For it is not the act of writing that gives 
the trouble and delays, but all that precedes it and impedes it during 
its progress—the finding of the idea in the first place and, then, 
the slow shaping of it into suitable form, the dressing of it with the 
many accessories which can alone produce the perfect thought, 
perfect in its conception and—as important—-perfect in its interpre- 
tation. The typist may turn out two hundred words a minute ; 
the novelist is to think himself lucky if he can be sure of doing an 
average of five hundred or a thousand in a day—and that, mind 
you, only after many weeks of invention and of strenuous mental 
effort before ever he sets pen to paper. I do not say that it is 
always so—there are some gifted beyond credulity; but I do say 
that it is so with rare exceptions. 


What consolation, then, that we should be published and pre- 
sently pass into oblivion? That this labour and toil of ours—and 
pleasure, too, I admit—should have only emulated the burning 
candle and guttered out as feebly? Publication is indispensable, 
of course ; but how reckon it as a reward complete in itself after so 
arduous a journey? How believe that it is enough that we shall 
have crossed the stream only to find a barren land on the other side? 
Even the least pretentious must have looked for something more 
than this, must have counted that stepping-stone as a solid and sure 
plank from the beginning, and gazed out not unreasonably to see 
a fruitful country beyond. Under no other conditions, in the name 
of sanity, would any man start off upon that “feat of physical and 
moral endurance” which requires for its accomplishment “the cour- 
age of Ajax.” 


But, if the land of our desires proves fruitful, as may be hoped, 
certainly it will not be of the same fruitfulness for all. Abundance 
it has beyond a doubt, but only for the few: for the great majority, 
no more than a grazing farm. Thus, abandoning the simile, we 
find on the one hand the popular novel that sells a hundred thousand 
copies like “hot cakes,” as Kipling has it, and, on the other, the 
latest text-book on astronomy which can barely touch four figures 
in a twelvemonth. A gigantic success, you say, and a melancholy 
failure! Yet, not a bit of it—both are successes. For, disregard- 
ing the possibility—which is likely—that this text book will live on 
through the generations whilst the “hot cake” novel has died and 
been forgotten long ago, there is still the fact that both books 
have made an immediate success within the limits allowed them, 
both have reached the public at which they were aimed, but with 
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a different result, because the public of the one is large through a 
natural instinct, whilst, through the same instinct, the public of 
the other is small. Everyone likes a story; few care for 
astronomy. Hence, it is obvious that the subject of a book will be 
a prime factor in deciding how big a share its author may take in 
the land of plenty; and just as obvious, I think, that the true 
measure of success can never be immediate approval, but, instead, 
the length of time over which that approval shall continue. George 
Meredith was slow in coming by his own, but he has come by it 
most surely in the end ; and, like him, Herbert Spencer and Carlyle, 
Wagner and Tschaichowsky in music, Galileo who was tortured in 
a prison, Bruno who was burnt at the stake, for the faith that was 
in them, besides a multitude of other artists and scientists too 
numerous to mention. For a while they were discredited in the 
sight of the world, as men will be who come before their time. As 
was inevitable, the process of climbing proved slow and without 
sign of progress at the moment. Nevertheless the advance went 
steadily forwards, and—as it is decreed with any outstanding talent 
—the top was geached unfailingly in the end, and moreover, held. 
So that, looking back through the pages of history, the evidence is 
clear that, in speaking of the arts and sciences, the question must 
always be: How long shall this work endure ? 


But, for the unknown writer, the consideration of more prac- 
tical import will be, no doubt, the taking-off point from which this 
jump into fame is to be negotiated ; and, then, the conditions which 
regulate his passage through an uncertain element. Admittedly— 
for, what writer does not admit this of himself ?—he is well qualified 
for a lasting triumph. He has a message to humanity ; one which, 
in his fancy they will be pleased to receive and he equally pleased 
to deliver. It is to be a Mutually Conferring Benefit Society, im 
which the advantages are to lie with a great prodigality in all direc- 
tions ; that is, of course, subject to the message ever being delivered 
at all. But it is one thing to post that message up in the highways 
and byways, and quite ancther to induce any individual to stop and 
look at it. For, the truth is, publication does not necessarily mear 
reaching the public. 


To this end there is only one means—advertisement ; and here 
is a serious consideration for the publisher. Of course, in certain 
cases—the reader will, perhaps, be able to supply them for himself 
—where a book has been impatiently awaited, where it comes to 
fill a gap too long left empty, the scrappiest of notices and, con- 
sequently, the least expensive will do all that is needful. But in a 
general way, and more especially with the unknown writer whose 
name as yet has no attraction, advertisement in its fullest and most 
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complete sense becomes a first necessity. To place such a man in 
the middle of a list of other authors, as is commonly done, is to 
leave him just exactly where he was—unrecognised and unknown ; 
to circularise him through the halfpenny post is to throw the most 
part of the halfpennies into the waste-paper basket, along with 
the batch of unread circulars; to tout round the trade with such 
work as this, un-hallmarked by any success, is surely to waste the 
traveller’s time, for is it reasonable to expect a bookseller to take 
a book which no one wi!] ever want since no one has ever heard of 
it? No, this is to labour on the cheap most certainly, but not effec- 
tively, for the fact is that the only advertisement which counts is 
that which stands out by itself, prominent, startling if you please, 
but anyway so that it catches the eye and the attention. And this, 
as I say, is a serious consideration for the publisher because, at a 
mild estimate, perhaps, it promises to cost him not less than two 
hundred pounds. 


The problem, then, for the publisher is—will it pay to adver- 
tise efficiently? He knows well enough that advertisement re-acts 
upon itself, and magnifies in the process ; he know$ that the adver- 
tised book will be noticed by the press—not necessarily in a favour- 
able spirit, though, perhaps, seeing that human nature is strong ; he 
knows that people will begin to talk in consequence, that a demand 
of some sort will spring up, that the book trade must meet the 
demand and, becoming stocked for the purpose, urge this book 
upon the public to save their own skins. The influence of the 
advertisement has been enlarging every minute, and there are 
possibilities now of something big. So, the temptation grows apace. 


Presently, however, another side of the picture obtrudes itself. 
How far must this book go if it is to earn a living wage? And how 
far, on striking an average, is it likely to go? Well, not very far 
certainly. For, the successful novel—if one speaks of novels and 
excludes those very few which have exceptional success—will sell 
from three thousand to five thousand copies and then fizzle 
clean out of existence. How can the risk of advertisement expenses 
be adequately covered by such a trifle as this? It is the life of a 
butterfly with these books, making the reservation always that the 
butterfly, which, apart from accidents, can exist a twelvemonth, wil! 
often have the longer life. If anything is to be accomplished, then, 
the money must be turned over with a rare expedition. And, 
worse! the promise of its being turned over at all is never too 
bright ; for, against one success, there will be half-a-dozen failures 
or more to take the gilt off the gingerbread. It is, in short, a 
speculative business, however good the judgment, with the faintest 
chance only of accurately forecasting the future ; and, so, there will 
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be no more than a mild surprise when a novel, brought out under 
the best auspices, heralded with a flourish of trumpets, and puffed 
and glorified throughout the land, ends in a remarkably short space 
of time cheek by jowl with those others on the “ remainder ” book- 
stall. 


What wonder, then, that the publisher hesitates to loosen the 
purse-strings? The odds are against him, as we see, and he is apt 
to play a losing game. Whereas, he knows full well, there is a 
profit to be made by a different process, and without advertisement 
—that is, if the firm be of any standing at ail. Such a firm has a 
connection—with the libraries and the book-trade—which will en- 
sure, almost beyond a doubt, the placing of a thousand copies of any 
book of a popular nature, and—the sale of a thousand copies leaves 
a profit for the publisher. It is a bare margin, of course, and not an 
achievement to be cried aloud at the street corners; but it has 
brought the venture safely into harbour without once going near 
the breakers, and with no more, therefore, than the minimum of 
risk. Need one wonder, I repeat, that this passage through smooth 
_ waters should be so commonly chosen? 


But this is to inflict a hardship, indeed an injustice, on the 
author. If the transaction could be taken to have completed itself 
at the moment, if the author might write off a sevenpenny royalty 
on a thousand copies (13 as 12)—say, twenty-five pounds in all—as 
the return of many iaborious months of work and, then, have done 
with it, I don’t know that he would be entitled to any extravagant 
amount of sympathy. He is a beginner, you remember, and he is 
learning his trade. In such circumstances there could be small 
reason, surely, to grumble at the receipt of any sum of money just 
at the period when most men are busy paying it away. On the 
face of it, therefore, he should be offering up a hearty vote of thanks 
for his good fortune. But were he to do so, as might easily happen 
in his enthusiasm, it would only be to commit the saddest of errors ; 
for, instead of progressing, as possibly he has imagined, he has in 
reality gone down the hill with a run, and in so definite and head- 
long a fashion that he will not be likely to climb up it again for 
many a day to come. 


For, any failure in literature—and, mind you, this has been a 
failure—has the knack of leaving a heavy impress behind. Just as 
the favourable advertisement or review can give a helping hand, so 
this unfavourable advertisement, this record of defeat can and does 
help most whole-heartedly in the opposite direction. For, there is 
no method of concealing the disaster. The fortune of a book is 
common property to all whom it concerns—the publishers of it, 
those other publishers who care to enquire, and the book retailers. 
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The word has gone forth amongst them that this author can not 
“sell,” and, henceforth, he has the best prospect in the world of 
becoming an outcast. His own publishers will not touch him— 
they are not strong enough to run a second book on similar lines ; 
other publishers have heard the story and fight shy in consequence ; 
and, finally, the booksellers with copies of that first novel still upon 
their shelves—that novel of which the public has never yet learnt 
the existence—shake their heads at the traveller, and say naturally 
enough: “No more, thank you. We're fed up with this author. 
He doesn’t sell.” And, there you are! 


Maybe the book was worthless; maybe it deserved its fate. 
But the point is that, in all probability, it must anyhow have met 
this fate under such conditions. One does or does not blame the 
publisher—business is business—but one can never get away from 
the fact that this particular author has been hit below the belt, that 
he has been damaged beyond all reason, and “ knocked out ” for a 
period longer than is good for any man. Better for him far that he 
should not have been published at all; that he should have waited, 
instead, for a happier hour. Then, when some book of his of some 
real excellence should chance to come along, it would at least start 
without active opposition ; the course would be clear, and the book 
could run upon its merits. 


Whence the conclusion that the only suitable publisher for the 
Unknown is the best. The practices of which I speak belong to 
to the rank-and-file of the trade; not, as I understand, to those 
who, through good service, have established a more reputable posi- 
tion. With them the aim is higher, and the work which they elect 
to publish will be handled in such fashion that :t will surely succeed 
provided that its qualities justify success. It will be “ published” 
in the true sense of the word. But in this, it is clear, the first and 
most serious trouble must inevitably arise; for, if much is to be 
risked in a book, much will be expected from it. And, therefore, 
the entrance way into such publishing houses is by no means easy 
to find. 

Nevertheless, the quest must be adventured ; and, if without 
result at a first attempt, then again and again, and again later on. 
Having regard to his own interest, there is no other course which 
the unknown writer may safely pursue. It may, and it probably 
will, entail a period of patient and disappointing expectancy. Those 
brown paper packages will come tumbling back through 
the Parcel Post as if they weighed, not a few pounds, 
but a few tons—-so heavy will the thud sound as we 
hear it in the hall; and the humorist, in those dismal 
hours, will seem to us the philosopher when he said that the 
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literary beginner’s main qualifications should be simple tastes and 
a small appetite. But, when the corner is turned at last, when the 
dreary waiting is finished and done with—perhaps for ever—the 
reward will prove a more than ample recompense. Not only in 
regard to immediate success, but—and this is of the greater con- 
sequence—in so far as it holds out bright prospects for the future. 
The day’s work is good; it is a hundredfold better because it has 
opened up the road which lies ahead. And this, if you will believe 
me, is the sober fact and practical business. 


ARCHIBALD DUNN. 














A PASSION ON THE DEEP. 


HE. 
HERE let us live one hour of glorious life, 
Ere to the deep these rending timbers pass. 
There yet is given a breathing-space— 


SHE. 

For prayer. 

HE. 
Pray’r to deaf heav’ns and madly mocking sea! 
Pray’r to your God, the figment of a dream. 
Better confess that now the play is played, 
The lamps are flickering out. We have not lived. 
We have been curst by our respectability, 
And stifled with half-truths more base than lies; 
The cup of pleasure from our quivering lips 
Was stricken—we have dashed it down ourselves. 
Yet one last hour remains in which to say 
We did not die till we began to live. 


SHE. 
One hour, to make our peace and see the stars. 


HE. 
The stars are blind with night-wrack. 


SHE. 
They are there, 
And with them thoughts of home—my father, mother— 
My little brother, with his boyish face. 


HE. 
Dead, dead! They all are dead to you. For see, 
The vessel drags inert, the leak gains fast ; 
We sink together, you and I. O come— 
Cast off the pruderies of false reserve. 
Here in the lighted cabin there is wine— 
Drink till your pulses tingle—let desire 
Have one carousal ere extinguishment- 
Cast off this clinging garb, the poor disguise, 
The shroud, the cere-cloth of our nature—stand 
Like a nude goddess of the elder time, 
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When men were not ashamed of nakedness. 
The fable of thy soul stands bare exposed ; 
Thy body standing bare shall be no fable ; 
No myth the contact most divine of lip 

To lip. O, let us gasp with joy, who soon 
Must gasp wild partings in the choking waves! 


SHE. 
Take back the pledge thou gavest, tempter! Go— 
In thine own corner soak thyself with wine ; 
Reel with delirious senses to thy doom. 
I will not enter life in swinish guise, 
Or stupefied with low, delirious lust. 


HE. 
Wilt thou resign thy poor defeated frame, 
Foiled of its purpose, to the ocean’s rape? 
Cast thy virginity to the ice-cold sea? 
Those tender limbs that never knew a joy 
To drift unsinking many a fathom deep— 
Pushed at and gnawed by hideous water things— 
Laced by the devil-fish whose tentacles 
Shall suck where never a lover’s hand hath been. 


SHE. 
Alas, I have smail skill to answer thee. 
I think the ocean monsters are more clean 
Than thy desires. My soul shall yet be pure, 
Rapt from this hateful nightmare into sleep. 
When I awake I shall be satisfied. 


HE. 
Believe it not. Thou shalt awake no more. 
Silence shall be the mockery of thy faiths, 
And all their fruit a fleck of driving foam. 


SHE. 
Then welcome silence—cleanse mine ears from this. 
To hear thy words hath somewhat stained my thought ; 
I can but pray to wash them from my soul. 


HE. 
Thy soul ?—thou hast no soul. Thou art a piece 
Of cunning mechanism, most beautiful, 
The highest flower of nature, formed for love 
To crush thy lips—to taste of love and die. 


SHE. 
Fashioned that I may live my best and die. 
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HE. 
Thou hast not lived. 
SHE. 
The gladlier will I pass 
To where thy tempting voice can reach no more. 
There haply I may meet my father’s smile, 
And lead my little brother by the hand. 


HE. 
Dying in dreams as thou hast lived in dreams, 
Not conscious even of disillusionment. 


SHE. 
My hope shall light me to this dismal end. 
If false, I shall not know I am deceived ; 
If true, how sweet the waking. This at least 
Is truth and not a lie—that good is good, 
And purity must still be purity, 
Though all reward be but a baseless fable. 
Take hence your goblets and their golden liquor, 
Loved at the moment, but their after-taste 
Is wormwood. I can hear the village bells 
That chimed across the fields on Sabbath eves. 
Listen! 

HE. 
It is the buoy-bell of the rock 
Whereon we crash. So all thy faiths have been 
A rock, a hidden shoal, whereon life’s tides 
Drift thee and leave thee broken. 

SHE. 

It is peace 

And joy. They have begun to sing.. Thy hand! 
Let us go in and sit with them together. 
“ Saviour, again to Thy dear name we raise ”— 

HE. 
I cannot take thy hand. My own is foul. 

SHE. 
I can see nothing but the quiet aisles, 
The consecration of the deep-stained glass, 
The doorway open to the summer sun 
That streams upon the grass; the air blows in 
Breathing of daisies and of buttercups. 

HE. 
Nothing but storm and waves is in mine ears, 
And the poor vessel’s screaming as she breaks. 
O love, my life hath been a life of loss— 
I lose thee in the dark! 
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SHE. 
Mine eyes are light. 
HE. 
There is no light here, love, save in thy heart, 
No music save the music of thy thoughts ; 
Only the seething tempest and the last 
Grim anguish of the writhing rending bark. 
SHE. 
Where are we? Did I dream? See, see!—a light! 
A vessel speeding through the black to save us! 
HE. 
It is a vessel surely, all sail set. 
What daring skipper so defies the heavens? 
See, at its side a score of faces—see, 
They point to us and beckon. Now they come— 
They drive us down, yet they will rescue us!— 
No touch!—they pass—their shrouds are flying scud ; 
It is a phantom, love—a spectral bark ; 
I think the motley crew are jeering devils ; 
With mock and jibe they vanish into foam. 
Were’t not the howling tempest deafens us 
We should have heard their cursings. Saw you not 
The lambent sulphur-flames that mantled them ? 
SHE. 
It was a ship of angels, who shall snatch 
Our bodies from the deep, our souls to God. 
HE. 
O sport of myth and phantasm to the last !— 
Love, let me clasp and seal my lips to yours, 
That one farewell outweigh a life of longing. 
O dearest one, I come!—the sea hath snatched her ; 
One tress of hair smote brackish on my mouth— 
I could not hold her—even in dying, lost !— 
God—what am I to Thee? And yet—I loved. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 





THE REVIVAL OF DRAMA. 


THE historian of the world’s stage, when it occurs to the fates to 
produce such an individual, will, without doubt, have much to say 
of the remarkable revival of drama, which took place in England 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. He will, of course, 
know nothing of the newspaper correspondence of the time, and 
will, therefore, be ignorant that, in the very stress of that revival, 
certain persons, who ought to have known better and probably did, 
were discussing with some heat the question of the existence of any 
native drama at all. He will take it for granted, as historians 
usually do, that the people who lived in these pregnant years, were 
fully alive to their importance, and went about the world with a full 
sense of their own artistic value. That palpably vain and 
ephemeral production, musical comedy, he will dismiss in a few 
contemptuous paragraphs as the delight of the baser sort who have 
ever been wont to glut themselves with such performances. As for 
the comedy of manners, he will speak of it in some such words as 
these: “In Pinero and his school, who were, indeed, each and all 
of them, indebted to that abler, yet perverse, playwright, whose 
name rarely appears on the posters that have come down to us, 
but was undoubtedly Wilde, we have the direct successors of the 
Latin Plautus and the Greek Menander; that is to say, they are 
all of them working with stage types and all depict a society which 
existed only, and yet always, during this period, on the stage. Just 
as in Plautus we have the ridiculous and impossible parasite, and 
the obviously fictitious fool of a father, and all the conventional 
slaves and scheming sons and hypocritical thieves; so in these 
English playwrights we meet with just the same stereotyped 
characters. There is always the husband who has had losses—on 
the moral side, and the wife who has had lapses, or is contemplating 
them with equanimity ; and in every play comes in the friend of the 
family who, with his cheery common-sense, sets all straight, or 
perhaps merely supplies the place of the Greek chorus and com- 
ments shrewdly on the course of events. Then, too, there is the 
conventional machinery of stage complications; the defaulting 
solicitor, the untimely discovery, the angry revelation of the essen- 
tial misdoing, the artless babbling of the candid friend—all play 
their part in tangling up the plot and pushing on the action of the 
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piece. That the people pourtrayed on the stage did not bear some 
superficial resemblance to the society of real life is not, of course, 
to be supposed ; but what was exceptional in that real society be- 
came the type upon the stage, and these playwrights were con- 
tinuously dealing, very ingeniously, with a set of puppets amid sur- 
roundings conventionally unreal. Whether the great mass of play- 
goers really cared for the sayings and doings of this imaginary 
society they saw upon the stage is a question difficult now to deter- 
mine ; it is always hard to value rightly the influence of fashion in 
rendering a certain thing acceptable, and in this particular case 
the matter is further complicated by that peculiar dread that always 
seems to have pervaded the English middle class of appearing 
ignorant of the habits of those superior to them in wealth or 
station 

Se much for our imaginary historian, who may, indeed, be 
telling the truth, or, as sometimes happens, even in the case of 
modern historians, merely be developing a pet theory of his own. 
But what evidence will such a one be able to find of anything that 
may properly be called a revival of drama? So far, he has ap- 
parently met with nothing, in his records of the present time, but 
the survival of a certain type of stage-play artificially stimulated. 
Now a “stage-play” is a thing that merely appeals to the habitual 
playgoer; it does not touch the people at all, who, indeed, when 
they wish to be amused, leave all such performances alone, and go 
to a music-hall. The “stage-play ” is, in fact, an acquired taste ; 
it requires, for its due appreciation, a social experience and an 
education in caste custom which the mass of mankind does not 
possess. And so we have in England at the present day a very 
serious divorce between the theatre and drama; there is, on the 
one hand, a small and not very worthy class of habitual play-goers, 
people who go to the theatre because they have been educated in 
that way, or merely as they would take drugs, in order to forget 
things; and, on the other hand, the great mass of our work-a-day 
population who, having little leisure and less money to spend on it, 
simply cannot afford this cult of the fashionable. For drama, the 
real drama of universal human interest, they have just as much 
enthusiasm as humanity has ever had from the days of Thespis and 
his strolling players to the days of Punch and Judy on the village 
green. But the theatre which ought to be the veritable temple of 
such a drama has been given over to divers idolatries, the worship 
of escteric wit, and the contemplation of sexual complications. 
And, therefore, though the hungry sheep look up from time to 
time at the “art” posters as they pass them in the street, yet they 
are not fed but by the unsatisfying food of the music-hall and the 
musical comedy. 
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So it appears to the pessimist of the present day. But per- 
haps we are too near the picture to get the proper perspective ; 
let us move a little farther off in the person of our imaginary his- 
torian. “But these ”—he has been speaking, you must suppose, of 
the phenomenon we have described as the “ stage-play ”—“ were 
but the dying flickers of an old fashion. There was something 
older far, and far more venerable, rising into a new and vigorous 
life. All over the country the people were beginning to trust to 
their own dramatic instincts. Long fettered by the superstitions 
of the theatre and the traditions of the professional actor, they now 
began to throw off these encumbrances of convention, and think 
for themselves. It was a movement comparable to the reformation 
in religion, or the revival of learning. For the English were ever 
an intensely dramatic race. They loved a fine thing performed in 
a fine way; they looked for a dramatic sense in their public men, 
and they made popular heroes of the men who possessed and dis- 
played it. Wellington’s ‘Up Guards, and at ’em,’ and Nelson’s 
famous signal at Trafalgar, fixed themselves for ever in the hearts of 
the people. One could multiply instances of dramatic sayings and 
actions attributed, rightly or wrongly, to the men who figure in 
their history. But there are few peoples that perceive their own 
qualities ; the deepest opinions are commonly those unconsciously 
held ; not seldom are the most striking characteristics unknown to 
their possessors. The Welsh were the most violent of all Dissen- 
ters in outward show, simply because, like all Celts, they were 
intensely Catholic at heart; the English were never tired of bur- 
lesquing the “theatrical foreigners,” while all the time they were in 
literature and life the most dramatic people that the world has seen 
since the Greeks. And besides all this unconscious hypocrisy, 
there was another great fact contributing to the general suppression 
of the innate dramatic sense of the people, the long influence of 
the Puritan period. The age of Shakespeare, when the 
theatre was really the home of drama, was_ succeeded 
by an epoch of national apostasy when the Puritans 
perverted the popular conscience, and succeeded in sup- 
pressing the healthy expression of natural drama. Wholly un- 
conscious of the immense dramatic value of their own personali- 
ties, a value which makes us thrill even now at the name of ‘Crom- 
well, these tyrants imposed a kind of self-denying ordinance 
on the people at large, which was commonly observed for nearly 
two centuries. Only those rich enough or disreputable enough to 
care nothing for the damnation of them or their successors, could 
dare to indulge in the pleasures of the play-house, which soon 
became what the Puritans imagined it was before, a place of loose 
speaking, and, a thing much more lamentable, but less obvious to 
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the Puritan mind, bad acting. And so there grew up a generation 
which had to seek in other than the legitimate ways of the theatre 
an outlet for its stifled dramatic spirit. We know, of course, where 
that search led them; the reigns of the Georges were not a little 
troubled thereby ; but the love of the people for the picturesque, 
the romantic, and the dramatic in life, found full play in those suc- 
cessive rebellions on behalf of the Stuarts, nor was the note of 
tragedy wanting in the dismal end to the false hopes raised in that 
unhappy House. For, however seriously the principal actors may 
have taken their parts, the majority of the players apparently re- 
garded the piece merely as a very pretty substitute for a national 
drama. . 

“ But the times of peace that followed the Napoleonic Terror 
witnessed a revolution that was far more thorough. In every de- 
partment of thought and life men began to perceive the paramount 
importance of the individual. Hitherto a man had been content to 
appeal to the authority of the past, or to address arguments to the 
common sense of his contemporaries. But the revelation of the 
workings of evolutionary laws gave courage to those thinkers who 
looked to the future as well as the past; and it may be that the 
increasing power of the democracy fostered the suspicion (which 
men of genius, indeed, had always privately held), that the ‘com- 
mon sense’ of mankind was—well, ‘common,’ and little more! 
Certain it is that, from whatsoever cause, men did begin to do 
their thinking for themselves to some extent. Liberty of thought 
did begin to prevail over a far wider area than heretofore. And 
gradually, from the domain of pure thought, this sense of liberty 
diffused itself through the different regions of practical life, until the 
inspiration seemed to seize the worker in search of relaxation and 
the idler in search of amusement. ‘Why on earth have we been 
paying other people all this time to amuse us instead of amusing 
ourselves? Why have a paid class of actors at all, except as a 
class of experts for purposes of occasional reference?’ A new field 
was at once opened up. A nation always at heart dramatic sud- 
denly discovered that it might not only look at drama, but act it 
itself! The idea was taken up with immense enthusiasm. There 
was ready at hand a healthy way of escape from the conventionali- 
ties of a complex civilisation whenever these became too galling. 
Imagine a bank clerk habitually clad in the garb of his city servi- 
tude suddenly aroused to the sheer pleasure of being for a time at 
least the young King Henry, with the youth and strength of Eng- 
land at his back, or of playing the fool as an Elizabethan clown! 
For it was a notable feature of that revival that men went back to 
Shakespeare and the dramatists who had dealt with human nature 
at first hand, and meddled little with the “local colours,” or 
‘atmospheres’ so fashionable in later times. 
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“Then came pageantry, with its appeal to the past, not yet for- 
gotten in the patriotism of the people. Whole towns turned out 
to act over again the history of their familiar surroundings ; local 
rivalry, ever a healthy sign of true national life, sprang up again in 
connection with these annual pageants. The gravest and most 
pompous of personages had to confess to the excitement and fasci- 
nation of the great game; the dreariest and most commonplace of 
lives were stung by the romance of it; the narrowest of minds 
were touched as it were by a breath from the wide spaces of life, 
and felt the grandeur and the breadth of it as they had never 
dreamed before. And not only did this pageantry furnish a direct 
outlet for the sense of drama in the individual, and that capacity 
for acting which every man feels, but it gave just the impulse that 
was wanting to the drama of the stage. Plays that endeavour to 
represent current events, manners or opinions must ever appear 
rather unreal, for fashions and even phrases are for ever changing, 
and the witty allusion of one month becomes a weariness in an- 
other. And therefore the writers and producers of such plays do, 
of set purpose, aim only at a brief success; for posterity and 
fame they care nothing at all. Their interest is only in the 
ephemeral, and “their works do follow them.” But let a man 
place the action of his play in the storied past, or in some region 
of fancy, some “forest of Arden,” and yet take for his characters 
real human beings who are, after all, much the same in all ages 
and societies, then his work will endure and possess an enduring 
interest. He will not be at pains to seize the catch-word of the 
moment or to suggest the atmosphere of his day. That indeed 
will be there in his work inevitably if he keeps true to life, for it is 
given to no man to reproduce anything but what he sees and 
knows of his own experience ; but the note of modernity will not 
be obtrusive. His play will not, like some beautiful butterfly, call 
to the play-goer, “ Behold me to-day, for to-morrow I shall be no 
more! ” 

And here, indeed, our imaginary historian does seem to have 
hit the truth of the matter. All talk of a national theatre is alto- 
gether beside the mark till we have a national drama to be enacted 
therein; and even then, any such expedient would be but a stimu- 
lant, and unhealthy in its effects. Popular taste is, after all, aot 
so bad as theatrical managers would have us believe; give the 
people the real thing, real men and women in real human incidents, 
and the people will come to see and praise your play. At present 
“the play” is not “the thing”; we go to see this or that actor in 
this or that character. The majority of our modern plays are 
written with a view to the particular abilities and ambitions of 
some particular actor. We must get rid of the “star” system, and 
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let each character have its due place in the composite action of the 
piece. It ought to be impossible for a music-hall “ artiste” to get 
up, and by certain mannerisms and affectations convey to his 
audience an imitation of a particular actor. Under the present 
system these mannerisms are encouraged and even expected, and 
mannerisms are fatal to sincere acting. What the public wants, 
and at present cannot get, is a play that deals faithfully with some 
incident or problem of actual life, acted with sympathy and re- 
straint. Let our theatrical managers but consider the undoubted 
success that pageantry has obtained, and the qualities of it which 
have contributed to that success, and we may at last look for a real 
revival of drama, and a renewed delight in the purest intellectual 
pleasure man can have. 


STANLEY GERALD DUNN. 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ’’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture,who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


TRADES UNIONISM : 


AN APPRECIATION AND A SUGGESTION. 


TRADE UNIONISM does not receive the attention it deserves in 
the present conditions of our industrial and political life. Few 
movements, if any, met with more persistent and virulent opposition 
in their early stages than the organisation of labour had to 
encounter. Indeed, it is only within very recent years that the 
commonest of fair play has been accorded workmen’s unions and 
their leaders by the public Press and public opinion. Now, how- 


ever, Trade Unionism is regarded as at least a moderately respect- 
able institution, and as a power for good in some respects. But 
organised labour is still much misunderstood. Few of us duly 
appreciate its work and influence—or its possibilities. 

In Trade Unionism we have an agency that has exercised, 
and is now exercising both in the workshop and in Parliament, no 
mean power; and an agency which may become still more potent 
in the future. Not only does the past record of organised labour 
provide ample food for thought, but its future possibilities afford 
abundant matter for interesting speculation. Trade Unionism, 
both as an industrial and political force, may be used in the future 
to wage a fierce “class war” to the detriment of the commonweal, 
or it may be directed into peaceful channels where its power and 
influence will contribute largely to the welfare of industry, the 
purity of politics, and the progress of the nation. Much depends 
upon the attitude adopted by capitalists, employers, politicians, the 
Press and the public generally towards organised labour. And the 
attitude adopted must depend upon the general conception formed 
of the merits and demerits of Trade Unionism. In these circum- 
stances no apology need be offered for presenting a brief review 
of the past achievements and future possibilities of Trade Unionism 
by one who has had specia! opportunities for studying this institu- 
tion at work. 
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Trade Unionism, with all its faults and limitations, may be 
said to have secured for our workmen in the labour market what 
Tariff Reform, professedly, seeks for our industries in the com- 
modity market—fair play. Trade Unionism, instead of proving an 
evil Protectionism and a great organised tyranny, as predicted by 
the Whigs and Cobdenites of the nineteenth century, has, in 
reality, turned out a strong factor in the promotion of Free Labour. 
Trade Unionism has enabled the wage-earner to assert his man- 
hood. Trade Unionism has checked the greed and curbed the 
cruelty of the least scrupulous among employers, and by establish- 
ing national standard rates of wages, has made it possible for the 
conscientious employer to thrive in competition. It has been, not 
a leveller-down, but a leveller-up. Trade Unionism, in those 
industries where it is strong, has prevented dishonest foremen 
levying blackmail upon workmen under their authority; it has 
purified our workshop affairs in a manner undreamt of by those 
not closely acquainted with the facts. If some of the critics of 
Trade Unionism could witness the bribery and corruption that 
honey-comb some of our industries in which the workers are un- 
organised, and then observe the cleaner conditions that prevail in 
the organised trades, they would change their condemnation into 
commendation. 

And Trade Unionism has not only been an industrial purifier, 
but it has raised the social status of the worker and contributed to 
the economic welfare of society. It has kept its members from 
beggary, pauperism, and crime. Trade Unionism, by maintaining 
its idle members, has done more to mitigate the evils and horrors 
of intermittent employment than all the Governments of our day 
put together. Trade Unionism, by raising the wages and increas- 
ing the consuming capacity of the workers, has done more to stimu- 
late the demand for commodities and quicken the wheels of trade 
than all the strikes in its history have done to check trade. But 
its greatest achievement is this: By enabling the workers to meet 
the employers on something like an equal footing, it has freed 
labour. It is not the non-unionist, unprotected and disrespected, 
who is really a “free” labourer, but the man with a strong organi- 
sation to back up and enforce his reasonable demands. Where 
there is no power there is no true liberty—where there is no power 
of collective bargaining in the labour market there is no real free- 
dom.of contract for the workman. 

But there are those who argue that Trade Unionism has been 
responsible for the creation of employers’ associations—huge 
capitalist organisations devoid of humane sentiments and destitute 
of benevolent actions. If this is an evil—which I dispute—much 
good may come out of it. Our employers, like our workmen, ought 
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to be organised. The great success of our foreign rivals in manu- 
factures and trade in recent years has been due, largely if not 
mainly, to their organisations—their trusts, syndicates, and com- 
bines—and if our trade-unionists have taught, or impelled, our 
manufacturers to combine for the promotion of their interests and 
trade, then these organised workmen have accomplished a great 
and good work. Without organisation British industry must perish 
now that it has to meet highly organised foreign competition. 

The main charge levelled against organised labour is, of course, 
that it prevents employers rewarding workmen according to m.ezit. 
This, indeed, is the chief count in the indictment—that by estab- 
lishing standard, or minimum, rates of wages, Trade Unionism 
takes away the employer’s freedom to pay his men according to 
their individual abilities, and thus hinders the cultivation of individ- 
ual efficiency. This charge is not well founded. If all our indus- 
trial establishments were so small that every employer could be 
personally acquainted with all his workmen, and personally cogm- 
sant of their individual qualifications, then there might be some 
solid foundation for this charge against Trade Unionism. But 
our chief industries are conducted on such a scale, and in such a 
manner, that our employers have no intimate knowledge cf the 
personal abilities of their workmen; therefore, it is foolish to 
argue, as so many do argue, that it is Trade Unionism that prevents 
the rewarding and cultivating of individual efficiency in our work- 
shops. The simple truth is that our employers, as a class, never 
offer to reward individual ability—indeed, they never seek to dis- 
cover it. 

The average British employer knows nothing of, nor does he 
attempt to ascertain, the personal qualifications of his men. He 
has neither the will nor ability to reward individual merit. He does 
not know the best workman from the worst one. He treats his 
men as so many mechanical units without human feelings or fads, 
sentiments or susceptibilities. He usually goes through his works 
like a demi-god, proud, overbearing, disdainful—never condescend- 
ing to speak to the workers. In modern industry the gulf betweea 
the employer and the workman is very wide, and it is the wideness 
of this gulf that drives men into trade unions—and, it may be 
added, into Socialism—and not the unions that create the gulf, or 
tend to widen it. The labourer and the capitalist are strangers ; 
there is scarcely a shadow of sympathy or respect existing between 
the two ; there is little or no recognition of the identity of interest, 
and consequently no mutual desire for, or united effort towards, 
economy, efficiency, and progress. There is deplorable lack of 
respect and want of co-operation between capital and labour, and 
for these conditions and their resultant evils our employers are 
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mainly to blame. That the Trade Unions are not mainly 
to blame is proved beyond dispute or cavil by the fact that 
in those industries, or workshops, where there are no unions, the 
conditions are equally as bad as in those where the voice of organ- 
ised labour is the loudest. There is no better feeling existing 
between employer and workman; there is no more rewarding of 
individual ability ; there is no better cultivation of efficiency ; and 
there is no higher standard of workmanship, in the “free labour” 
than in the “union” shop. British agriculture, free from the 
alleged restrictions of Trade Unionism, progresses backward, while 
British shipbuilding, cursed with all the supposed tyrannies and 
evils of organised labour, retains its supremacy unchallenged and 
almost unchallengable. 

Whether for good or for ill, the era of industrial combination 
has arrived. Both labour unions and capitalist combines will be 
strengthened, and if, instead of misunderstanding and maligning 
this movement, we endeavoured to recognise its utility; and if, 
instead of attempting to beat it back in the name of that liberty 
which is nothing but anarchy, tyranny, and chaos, we were to 
guide it into the right channels—to regulate it in the interests of 
the community—we should be more worthily occupied. 

As we have already got combined labour and combined capital, 
each exercising a great influence in both industrial and political 
affairs—to say nothing of that labour and capital not yet combined, 
but which probably soon will be—surely it would be in the best 
interests of industry and the nation for these two forces to co- 
operate, as far as possible, for the promotion of their mutual wel- 
fare. To-day we have these two prime forces in human progress, 
labour and capital, in separate and hostile camps—each force be- 
coming more strongly organised, and each, to some extent, a 
menace to the other and to the commonweal. Now, if this orga- 
nised labour and this organised capital, instead of remaining 
independent and hostile, became, as far as possible, jointly 
organised for the advancement and benefit of that industry upon 
which both depend, what position might British industrialism attain ? 
So long as these two forces remain unreconciled through selfishness 
and misunderstanding, so long will human skill and happiness, 
mechanical efficiency and progress, industrial peace and economic 
prosperity stand at a discount. 

We want, first, a frank, all round recognition of the inter- 
dependence of labour and capital. Secondly, the recognition that 
it is possible for labour unions to advance the welfare of the work- 
men without encroaching upon the rights of the employers; and 
that it is possible for capitalist trusts, or employers’ associations, 
to promote industry and trade without inflicting hardships upun 
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either labour or the commonweal. Thirdly, we want workmen and 
employers to pay more attention to their mutual interests, and less 
to their differences. Lastly, we want the trade unions and the 
employers’ associations to come together, and work together, in 
the interests of peace and progress. If trade and labour councils 
can promote the interests of the unions and the workmen, and it 
employer’s associations and chambers of commerce can promote the 
interests of manufacturers and merchants, then surely joint com- 
mittees or councils of workmen and employers could promote the 
welfare of industry and trade generally. 

With the employer holding himself aloof from his workers— 
indifferent to their personal needs and ignorant of their personal 
qualifications—seldom giving a moment’s thought to their comfort 
or convenience—with the workman regarding his employer as a 
soulless money-grabber, and the employer treating his workmen 
as sO many animalised machines, without rights, there is no incentive 
to effort, no stimulus to ability, no cultivation of efficiency in the 
workshop; while with the forces of capital and labour in constant 
conflict in political life, there is grave danger to the commonweal. 

Let us have an end of this industrial antagonism and political 
conflict—at any rate, let us have an end of the strife over the many 
matters in which the interests of both parties are identical. As 
steps in this direction let the employer come off his self-erected 
pedestal of superiority, and mix with his workmen, and let the 
employers’ associations and chambers of commerce invite the trade 
unions to meet them in friendly discussion, and join them in the 
promotion of the common good in labour, trade, and political mat- 
ters. Let us have joint industrial councils, composed of representa- 
tives of both capital and labour, to cultivate industrial peace, 
efficiency, and progress. Only by the capitalist and the labourer 
meeting in free and unfettered discussion, and understanding each 
other’s rights, duties, and difficulties, can mutual respect be engen- 
dered, mutual confidence inspired, costly and bitter industrial con- 
flicts and political strife and mischief avoided. 

The future of the labour movement—particularly the future of 
Trade Unionism—rests largely with the employers. With 
conciliation and co-operation on the lines here suggested, organised 
labour may, aided by organised capital, become a powerful agency 
in the peaceful and progressive development of industrialism. If 
capital is not prepared to offer labour the right hand of fellowship, 
then Trade Unionism may become a very dangerous and mis- 
chievous force, alike in industrial and political affairs. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE. 


The Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1907! 
contains a record of progress of which any scientific institution 
might well be proud. Under the able management of Mr. C. D. 
Walcott, who has succeeded Mr. S. P. Langley as Secretary, the 
Institution has actively continued its work, not only of disseminat- 
ing, but also of increasing human knowledge. Among the most 
important publications included in the period under review may be 
mentioned Mr. C. D. Walcott’s valuable studies of the older sedi- 
mentary rocks of the North American Continent. The Cambrian 
formation, to a thickness of 20,000 feet, has been the subject of two 
interesting memoirs,2 which throw much light upon the structure 
and classification of the brachiopoda, that family which was so 
numerous in the Cambrian epoch, that no less than 183 species are 
already known to exist. 


The Smithsonian Institution sent an expedition to Alaska in 
quest of the remains of large extinct vertebrates, which had been 
reported from time to time by miners in that region. A grant was 
also given towards the expenses of publication of a monograph by 
D. S. Jordan and J. C. Branner, on “ The cretaceous fishes of Ceara, 
Brazil.”3 This deposit is exceptionally rich in fossils of species 
that are either not found elsewhere, or have hitherto only been 
known through fragmentary remains. The investigation into the 
origin of the Arizona meteorites by Dr. G. P. Merrill is another 
instance of a useful addition to our knowledge upon an intricate, 
but highly fascinating branch of science. We are reminded by a 
grant made for the publication of the late Mr. Langley’s aero- 
dromic researches, how much our present progress in aviation is 
due to the pioneer work of the late Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The general Appendix to the Report contains a large 
number of well-chosen monographs selected from various depart- 


i. Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for 1907. 
Washington, 1908, 

2 Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, No. 1810, Cambrian Brachiopoda, by 
C.D. Walcott. No, 1811, Classification and Terminology of the Cambrian Brachiopoda, 
by C. D. Walcott, Washington. Smithsonian Institution, 1908. 

3. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, No. 1792. Washington, 1908. 
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ments of science and art. Most of these are well illustrated, and 
their inclusion in this volume will ensure them that wider circula- 
tion throughout the world which they deserve. 

The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of New Zealand is an excellent example of applied science, 
and one which our own Board of Agriculture would do well to 
imitate. In New Zealand the Department does not limit itself to 
the collection of more or less useful statistics and the use of a 
printing press; but it is not slow in undertaking practical work 
when some advantage is to be gained for the industry which it 
represents. For instance, the American blight, which causes such 
havoc among our own apple orchards, appeared in New Zealand. 
Instead of issuing leaflets containing instructions for applying 
washes that are long known to be useless, as is done by our own 
Board of Agriculture, the New Zealand Board sent an Inspector to 
California, where the natural enemies of this blight are known to 
keep it in check. Three quarts of the variety of ladybirds that 
prey upon the aphis were sent to New Zealand and distributed 
among fruit growers with, in some cases, excellent results. We 
are told that “the ladybirds, on liberation, commenced to devour 
the aphis, multiplied in numbers, and practically destroyed all the 
aphis on badly infected trees.” No doubt, in a few years, the 
balance of nature will have been restored in New Zealand between 
this serious pest and its hereditary enemy. We shall have increas- 
ing importations of excellent apples from the Antipodes, while our 
own horticulturists are vainly awaiting the importation of a little 
common sense into that department of our government which ss 
supposed to assist them. In apiculture, also, the Government of 
the Dominion has passed legislation dealing with infectious diseases 
of bees, which had proved disastrous to bee-keepers in some dis- 
tricts. Whether a similar act would be advisable or advantageous 
in Great Britain is doubtful, but our Board of Agriculture might, at 
least, afford some assistance to the County Bee-keeping Associa- 
tions which, with the help of the British Bee-keepers’ Association, 
have done so much to diminish disease, and to spread the knowledge 
of modern methods of bee-keeping. 

The report of the Chemistry Division is good evidence of how 
many points of contact there are between chemistry and agriculture. 

The well-known “International Scientific Series” has been 
enriched by the translation of Depéret’s “ Les Tranformations du 
Monde Animal.”5 In this work the author has well sustained the 


4. The Sixteenth Report of the Department of Agriculture. Wellington: 
J. Mackay, 1908. ; ' 

5. ‘ The Transformations of the Animal World.”” By Charles Depéret, Correspon- 
dent de I’Institut, Doyen de la Facultét des Sciences de Lyon, &c. ‘+ International 
Scientific Series,” Vol. CXIV. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 
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high reputation he had already won by his published works, and by 

his zealous researches in France. It would be difficult to find in 
any language a better manual on the history of paleontological 
theories and research than this work, in which the author has suc- 
ceeded in condensing an enormous amount of information without 
sacrificing clearness and good style. Dividing his matter into two 
parts, M. Depéret treats in the first of “ The Historical Develop- 
ment of Ideas” on palzontology, and in the second of “ The Laws 
of Paleontology.” After referring to the early hypotheses—such 
as theories of the flood—he goes on to give Cuvier the praise that 
he merits, and dwells in two chapters on the theory of 
successive creations. Passing on to the transformist hypothesis, we 
have chapters on the forerunners of transformism, on Lamarck, 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Darwin, and Haeckel; followed by chapters 
on evolutionary ideas in paleontology, ending with a criticism on 
the uncertainties and deceptions of paleontological evolution. In 
Part II. there are discussions on variation of species in space and 
time, and phyletic branches among the vertebrates; followed by 
several valuable series of chapters on the causes of the extinction 
of species, on the mechanism of the production of new forms, on the 
action of migrations, and on the appearance of life on the globe. 
At the end of the book are tables of the ages of the earth, and the 
classification of the animal kingdom, besides two copious indices. 
We may state that neither in the chapter on the origin of species 
nor in that on the appearance of life on the globe, does the author 
go “ beyond the scope of a geologist and palzontologist,” to discuss 
the “first causes” of variations or the origin of life on the earth. 
In the one case, he confines himself to paleontological facts, and 
merely “ attempts to fix the visible mechanism of the apparition of 
fossil forms.” He finds it possible to assign a part to each of the 
two processes—that of slow and gradual modification, and that of 
abrupt variation or sa/éation. In the second case, he, “like a 
scrupulous and exact historian,” draws up “‘an inventory of the docu- 
mentary proofs we possess at the present day regarding the most 
ancient traces of living beings.” We cordially commend the work 
to the attention, not merely of the student of science, but also of the 
general reader who wishes to obtain clear views of the latest ideas 
upon animal transformation. 


Col. Verner’s sumptuous quarto volume, giving notes of his 
“Life among Wild Birds in Spain,”6 deserves high commendation, 
and is fully worthy of the “ gracious permission” to dedicate it to 


6. ‘*My Life Among the Wild Birds in Spain.” By Col. Willoughby Verner 
(late Rifle Brigade). Author of ‘“ Sketches in the Soudan,” ‘ The Military Life of 
H.R.H. George, Duke of Cambridge.” London: Bale, Sons & Danielsson, Ltd., 
Great Titchfield Street. 
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Queen Victoria-Eugénie. The most direct way of showing the 
character of the book will be to quote the modest preface :-— 


“T have been in the habit of keeping a journal of natural 
history since I was fourteen years of age ; jottings and notes on 
the habits and descriptions of beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes, and 
insects, but especially birds. And I early took to illustrating 
my journals by sketches in pen and ink and water-colours. As 
far back as 1874, I began to turn my attention especially to 
the fauna of Southern Spain. From that time, with sundry 
breaks owing to my military and other duties, I have lived 
much in that region, and during the last few years have regu- 
larly wintered there. I realise more than ever that it is only 
by living among them that any true idea of the ways and 
nature of wild animals can be got. So it has seemed to me 
worth while to publish this account of my life in the wilds of 
Andalucia.” 


The book is exactly what this preface would lead the reader to 
expect. The chapters are grouped under the headings, “ Getting 
Ready,” “In a Spanish Laguna,” “ Across the Plains,” “ Through 
the Woodlands,” “Along the Sea-Cliffs,” and “Amid the Sierras.” 
We are introduced to Harriers, Cranes, Bustards, Kites, Hawks, 
several species of Eagle, Vultures, etc, etc. The text is assisted by 
more than 120 excellent illustrations, showing birds, nests, and eggs 
in sifu, and in many cases also revealing the daring naturalist in 
most perilous positions on trees, or hanging by ropes against the 
face of cliffs, etc. There are also some sixty excellent head-pieces 
and tail-pieces to the chapters. The story which the gallant colonel 
has to tell is often of a very thrilling character. Not only the 
naturalist by profession, but any reader fond of adventure and out- 
door life, will find this book exceedingly interesting. The author 
certainly was happy in his choice, in making Spain his hunting 
ground; and deserves the thanks of all lovers of nature for pub- 
lishing this graphic account of his experiences. The book will at 
once take rank as a classic of its kind. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“The Development of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty,”1 by 
Count Julius Andrdssy, forms the opening part of a work dealing 


1. “The Seen of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty.’? By Count Julius 


Andrassy, Translated from the Hungarian by C, Arthur and IlonaGinever. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench Triibner & Co., Ltd. 
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with the causes of the preservation and development of Hungarian 
constitutional liberty. The present volume covers the period from 
896 to 1619, that is to say, from the entry of the Hungarians into 
Hungary, down to the end of the reign of Matthias IT. 


Count Andrassy has long been a well-known figure in Hun- 
garian politics, and is eminently qualified to treat of the history of 
political freedom and constitutional development of his native land. 
Fortunately for Hungary, her early leaders clearly recognised the 
limits of their strength. Alien in race and religion to the peoples of 
the West, they speedily found that their safety lay in remaining 
behind their natural lines of defence, and that expansion of territory 
meant bringing down upon them the whole weight of their neigh- 
bours. So long as they were content to remain within their own 
boundaries, beyond some attempts by the Emperors and Popes to 
make them subject to their respective powers, they were left 
severely alone to perform their function of saving the West from the 
dominion of the Turk. Although thus exempt from aggressive 
motives, it was circumstances rather than desire which directed their 
settled policy of abstention from the general practice of grab pre- 
valent in that age. But for this they would have been swept into 
the net of Western politics, and so the nation would have lost that 
political independence which they maintained for so many cen- 
turies, and which to-day forms the keynote to their national policy. 


In this story of political and constitutional growth, so similar 
in character and point of time to our own, English students have 
much to learn, just as the Hungarians have looked to England for 
so many of her inspirations. Count Andrdssy writes with full know- 
ledge of his subject, and makes good use of the comparative method. 
The English reader, ignorant of Hungarian history, will perhaps 
find it rather difficult to follow, but the main points are clearly 
brought out, and the general history can easily be supplemented 
from other sources. We shall be highly interested to see the 
remainder of this work, and we trust that the reception accorded 
to this volume will encourage Count Andrassy to complete his 
valuable contribution to constitutional history. 


“A Primer of Internationalism,”2 by Dr. Wilbur F. Crofts, is 
the second revised edition of a little book issued with special 
reference to the Balkan crisis in the concert of Europe. It brings 
together in a concise form the scattered facts relating to the co- 
operation of nations in various departments. It commences with 
the co-operation of nations in wars, such as the Crusades, records 


2. ‘*A Primer ofInternationalism.”” By Wilbur F. Crofts,Ph,D. Washington 
D.C. : International Reform Bureau. 
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the most memorable treaties for preserving the peace of the world 
and the balance of power, deals with international arbitration, com- 
merce, and morality, and advocates international action against 
gambling, international regulation of immigration, and the recogni- 
tion of the civil Sabbath. So far as the latter is concerned, although 
it is advocated on humanitarian grounds, we fear its chief motive is 
religious. This appears to us to be a matter upon which each nation 
is the best judge. There is an interesting note on Esperanto. 


In “ The Social Problem,”3 Mr. Jacques Cohen undertakes “ to 
prove that our civilisation is possessed of a genius which, once ex- 
pressed as he expresses it, will compel humanity to realise it, and 
evolve its completeness.” This completeness is to be attained by 
reconciling labour and capital, and such attainment is to be accom- 
plished by purely individualistic methods. Production is to be 
conducted, however, on the collectivist system. All the instruments 
of production are to be owned and the profits shared proportionately 
by all engaged, the capitalist or captain of industry receiving only 
a salary in lieu of inordinate profits. Capital is to be taxed upon a 
graduating scale, anything over a million paying 25 per cent. per 
year. Thus, the millionaire would, in a few years, cease to exist. 
There is nothing very original in all this. What, perhaps, is new, 
is the contention that Individualism is not selfishness, since the 
highest self-good is compatible with the highest general good. We 
cannot help thinking that the use of these terms in a different sense 
to that usually accepted leads to much confusion of thought. We 
doubt if Mr. Cohen will succeed in converting mankind to his point 
of view by this little treatise, but Mr. Lloyd George might welcome 
the idea of a graduated tax upon millionaires. 


Mr. Reynolds-Ball’s guide books are well known, and “ The 
Levantine Riviera, a Practical Guide to all the Winter Resorts, 
from Genoa to Pisa,”"* by Dr. W. T. Beeby, and Mr. Eustace 
Reynolds-Ball, should prove a welcome addition. The “New 
Riviera,” has, within the last few years, been attracting visitors who 
had grown tired of the more conventional “ Old Riviera,” but the 
opportunities of acquiring information as to the former have not 
kept pace with its vogue. Herein lay the opportunity for the 
authors of this well-written and trustworthy guide. With such 
capable advisers the tourist or winter visitor may with confidence 
set forth on his travels. 


3. The Social Problem.”” By Jacques Cohen. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., Limited, 1909. 

4. ‘* The Levantine Reviera, a Practical Guide to all the Winter Resorts from 
Genoa to Pisa.”” By W. T. Beeby, M.D., and Eustace Reynolds-Ball, F R.GS. 
—. Illustrations from original photographs and a map, London: Reynolds-Balls’ 
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Herbert Fry’s “ Royal Guide to the London Charities,” edited 
by Mr. John Lane, has now reached its forty-fifth issue. This book 
has long been indispensable to those who desire to support institu- 
tions deserving public assistance. 


We have also received the concluding number of Vol. XVI. 
of the “Bulletin de l'Institut International de Statistique,”6 the 
“Annuario Statistico Italiano, -905-1907,”7 and numbers 4, 5, and 6 
of Vol. IX., and numbers 1 and 2 of Vol. X. of the “ Buletin de 
Instruccion Publica,” to which we have so frequently directed the 
attention of educationists. 


“La Questione Rumeliota e la Politica Italiana,”* is the first 
volume of an important and very timely work. It is also the first 
volume of an important series of works on externai politics, which 
is to be issued under the general title of “ Biblioteca Italiana di 
Politica Estera.” The publisher, in announcing the series, describes 
it as having a patriotic rather than an industrial aim. “The exter- 
nal politics of a country,” continues he, “ which is one of the great 
foundations of national life and prosperity, ought to be studied and 
understood by the people. The nation ought to interest itself mind 
and soul in lofty international questions,” and so on. With all of 
which we most cordially agree; and we could wish that some of 
our most fully qualified English authors (scrittori autorevolissimt) 
would prepare a similar series of works for ourselves, and that the 
British public would give to such a series the attention it deserved. 


This Italian series begins with a subject of intense interest to 
the Italian nation. Upon the way in which the Balkan problem 
ultimately works out, will depend very largely the future of Italy as 
an important European State. The occupation of the coasts of 
Epirus and Albania by a great power would involve a permanent 
risk of military conflict ; and the occupation of the A9gean Sea by a 
great power would also create a military risk to Italy, inasmuch as 
it would favour the maritime development of a new force that would 
endanger the existing equilibrium in the Mediterranean. More- 
over, from a political and economic point of view, the Epirote, 
Albanian, and Agean coasts offer a sphere for the development, in 


5. Herbert Fry’s ‘ Royal Guide to the London Charities’? Edited by John 
Lane. New and Revised Edition, the forty-fifth. London: Chatto & Windus, 1909. 
6. ‘ Bulletin de I’Institut International de Statistique.”” Tome XVI, Bruxieme 
et Dorniere Livraisen. La Haye; Martinus Nijhopp. 1908. : 
. ‘Annuario Statistico Italiano,’? 1905-7. Fascicolo Secondo. Roma: Tipe- 
graphia Nationale diG Bertero & C. 1908. ; ; 
8. ‘*La Questione Rumeliota (Macedonia— Vecchia Serbia—Albania—Epiro) ela 
Smee Italiana.”” Di Giovanni Amadori-Virgilj. Vol. Primo. Bitonto: Nicolo 
arofalo. 
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the direction of the Orient, of the zone of Italian influence and 

commerce ; but the 
“occupation of these coasts, on the part of a great power, 
would have, as an immediate consequence, the elimination of 
any economic horizon, a loss of clzent2/e, and consequently a 
complete suffocation of Italian activity. This Italian activity, 
having on the West the geographical boundary of Marseilles— 
Corsica—Tunis, and the political boundary of the Anglo- 
French entente cordiale, would find itself shut up within a 
narrow border of sea-coast, if a new boundary were set up im 
the East.” 


The author is already well known by works on “The 
Mutualism of Proudhom, and the Collectivism of Marx and Engels,” 
“The Family Institution in Primordial Society,” “Revenue in 
Wares and Revenue in Money,” “ The Imperialist Sentiment,” etc. 
He is also, we understand, an influential member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The extract given above will explain why he, when he 
turns his attention to external politics, naturally thinks first of the 
“ Questione Rumeliota.” In the massive volume of a thousand 
large pages, now under notice, we have what will doubtless prove 
to be the more solid part of the work ; and in the second (conclud- 
ing) volume we shall have the more contentious part. The first 
volume gives a detailed statistical, descriptive, and analytical ac- 
count of the States mentioned on the title-page. The second 
volume will deal first with the Oriental politics of the Great Powers, 
and secondly with the Oriental politics of Italy. The author says: 

“ My work has two aims: that of offering to the reader a 
decumentation which, while being as brief as possible, shall be 
sufficient to give the precise outlines of the political elements 
under consideration ; and that of unfolding my critical analysis 
of those elements of the Rumeliot question. Thus, if the 
readers are dissatisfied with any points in my criticism, they 
will always find in the documentation a basis upon which to 
rest their own judgment.” 


The volume is divided into two parts, one dealing with the 
“ Ethico-Political Constitution” of Rumeliot affairs (de/? ambiente 
Rumeliota); and the other dealing with the “ Oriental Politics of 
the Balkan States.” The exhaustive way in which the author 
treats his subject may be inferred from the fact that the first part is 
further subdivided into sections on “ The Politico-Social Significa- 
tion of the Rumeliot Parties,” “The Quantity and Social Quality 
of the Rumeliot Parties,” and “The Rumeliot Parties and Social 
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Reform.” Each of these sections is again sub-divided into chapters 
on “ The Elements of Nationality in the Rumeliot Territory,” “The 
Two Rumeliot Nationalities—Hellenism and Musselmanism,” “The 
Non-national Rumeliot Ethnic Groups and the Rumeliot Parties,” 
“The Slavo-Macedonian Parties and the Propagandas of the 
Balkan States,” etc. etc, etc. The pages bear evidence of much 
research, intimate knowledge of the subject, and a full use of 
authorities down to date. A very interesting introduction insists 
upon the very great importance of the Oriental problem, not only 
to Italy, but to Europe and the whole world. The author holds 
that, now that the modern European States are established on the 
basis of natural confines, and now also that the colonial influence 
of the world has been conventionally divided among the States, the 
Eastern Question is the only one that remains unsettled. Even 
the United States have acquired a diplomatic interest in the Orient 
which will justify their participating in the ultimate settlement. 
And the author quotes an utterance of the German Emperor’s— 
“Why should not Japan be interested in the affairs of Crete ?” 


Signor Virgili tells us that he finished writing the book at the 
end of the year 1907; but that he finished correcting the proofs at 
the end of August, 1908. Hence we find that he was able to intro- 
duce into the concluding section, some interesting references to and 
criticisms upon the revolution in Turkey. But it was probably 
before the occurrence of this revolution that he penned the in- 
teresting passage giving three hypotheses as to reform in Turkey. 
One reform might include the civil equality of Mussulmans and 
Christians, but would leave politico-military affairs in the hands of 
the former. A second scheme might go further, and include the 
concession of a Constitution with a Parliament; but the existing 
Ottoman organisation would remain untouched, the constitution 
reserving the political and military offices in the absolute power of 
the Sultan and Califf. The third would thoroughly Europeanise 
The Government and the country. But this last hypothesis the 
author considers to be impossible of realization within any calcul- 
able time. The author persists in maintaining to the end the posi- 
tion that he has again and again in the book insisted upon, viz., 
that Turkey is destined, whatever its internal constitution may come 
to be, to remain, as to the ultimate settlement of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, a purely passive factor. As to Turkey itself, he evidently 
questions the right of a few factious young men to assume the 
title of Young Turkey, and to pose as the interpreters of general 
Mussulman thought. But the author finished the correction of his 
proof very soon after the revolution began. It would be interesting 
to know his present view of the situation in Turkey. We cannot 
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go into details upon the subject, but such a passage as the follow- 
ing will suggest the author’s general attitude :— 


Turkey’s “ indigenous force is chiefly conditioned by the 
eventual social-political resistance of the Mussulman element, 
which is well defined and distinct from the activity of the Otto- 
man State. Its own force as State among the Balkan States 
depends upon the Grand Powers ; its own force as State among 
the Great Powers is nothing. Hence Turkey is not a factor in 
itself, capable of independent action ; yet it is a factor that will 
enter into the three constitutive categories of the Rumeliot 
problem.” 


We ought to say that the leading principle of the book is that 
there are three factors in the Balkan problem: that of the indi- 
genous populations ; that of the Balkan States as such ; and that of 
the relations of the Balkan States to the Great Powers. We have 
the first and second factors dealt with in the first volume; in the 
second volume which will be eagerly looked forward to, the third 
factor — that of the Great Powers—will be dealt with. In conclu- 
sion, we commend the work very cordially to all who are interested 
in the subject. Its contents are such as to give it a permanent 
value. The fact that it is written in Italian will unfortunately make 
it inaccessible to many F.nglish-speaking people, to whom it would 
otherwise be very interesting. It is possible, however, that the 
subject and the character of the book may justify some enterprising 
publisher in sending it out in an English dress. We should add 
that the text is accompanied by five very useful maps. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


John Baptist Primi Visconti, Count of Mayol (or San Maiolo) 
is a name that figures largely in the histories of XVII. century 
France. Born in 1648 at Varallo in N. Italy, and left at his father’s 
death ill-provided for, it is doubtful what his fate would have been, 
if his education had not been taken in hand by a kindly ecclesiastic 
named Torotti, by whose influence he was appointed, at an early 
age, a Canon at Varallo. His literary tastes and love of adventure, 
however, soon convinced him that he lacked a religious vocation. 
After writing, when only nineteen, a romance, of which no copy now 
exists, and also a work on the local sanctuary, he migrated to the 
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Court of Louis XIV. and there attracted the king’s notice by his 
remarkable cleverness as a graphologist. After spending several 
months in the Bastille for an indiscretion in a history he had 
written, he returned, in 1681, to his own country, and was appointed 
Regent General of the Valleys of Sesia—an office that had become 
virtually hereditary in his family. Troubles with Spain soon forced 
him to take up his abode definitely in France, and there he became 
a naturalised French subject. He abandoned occult science, wrote 
history. and lectured on strategy. Louis XIV. had no more loyal 
subject than this genial adventurer, who desired that on his tomb 
might be inscribed :—“Hic jacet comes Sti Maioli Ludovici Magni 
servus.” As a serious contribution to history these “Mémoirs”! 
are of only secondary importance ; but they abound in anecdotes 
and witticisms, and throw certain sidelight on the times. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Some people are saying that in “One Immortality,”1 Mr. 
Fielding Hall has given us a novel, pure and simple. But this is not 
true. He has, in fact, given us what may pass for a novel, and a 
very delightful one it is, though the “plot” may be slight. But 
the book is more than a merely conventional novel. When we say 
that it is little more a novel than was the author’s “ Inward Light,” 
and that in too many characters we hear the author himself speak 
more distinctly than is perhaps consistent in a novel considered as 
a work of art, we make a criticism in which we do not wish to ex- 
press any regret. We are always delighted to listen to Mr. Fielding 
Hall. Here and there in this book, he utters sentiments which do 
not—in our opinion—harmonise with the thesis of the work, and 
sometimes he develops that thesis rather extravagantly; but no 
man can be expected always to agree with his critic. Mr. Hall 
knows life profoundly; yet there are a few things which he has 
to learn, and to learn them even out of his own thesis. Readers 


1. Mémoirs sur la Courde Louis XIV. Par Primi Visconti. Traduits de I’Italiem 
et publiés avec une Introduction, des Appendices et des Notes par Jean Lemoine. 
Paris : Calmann-Levy. ; : 

1. ‘Qne Immortality.’ By H. Fielding Hall. Author of ‘‘ The Inward Light,’ 
&c, London: Macmillan. 
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who are familiar with his earlier works will recognise his voice in 
the very opening passage of “One Immortality” :— 


“ There are three loves that make and keep the world— 
the love that binds man and woman into one flesh and soul, the 
love that draws families into one nation, the love that holds the 
world to God. Each love is justified in its own Immortality. 
All of our life that is worth the living is the expression of one 
or more of these loves ; all our religions are attempts to explain 
them; all our hopes are in their immortalities. Therefore, 
every story that is not confined to the mere trappings of to-day 
must proceed from them. This book is about the first.” 


Mr. Hall has already given us a trilogy on Burmese Buddhism. 
The above quotation almost suggests that his new work is the first 
of another trilogy. There are many readers who would welcome it. 
We shall not disclose the story of this new book, further than to 
say that in the first part of it we start from Venice to Port Said, and 
m the second part we go on thence to India. Everything happens 
before we reach India; and the book ends with a delightful and 
even brilliant denoument, in the approach to which we find a happy 
matron saying to two girls—in the presence not only of her hus- 
band, but also of the heroine’s lover—* Always be run away with if 
you can. Don’t make of love and marriage a business and a weari- 
ness. It is romance; then make it a romance. It will remind you 
that it was love that made you marry. It wil! be something to 
remember. We ran away one morning early.” There are sure to 
be very various opinions of this book; but, for ourselves, we are 
ready for others like it. The author's style is always charming in 
its simple picturesqueness ; and he does not appear to be able to 
write what has not a profound—almost an esoteric—meaning in or 
behind it. 


Mr. Fred Whishaw, in addition to an agreeable style and a 
thorough mastery of the story-teller’s art, has a knowledge of, and 
sympathy for, Russia and her people. These qualities impart to 
his novels a value irrespective of their plots, which are ingenious 
and carefully elaborated. “The Degenerate”? deals with the events 
which led up to that deplorable blunder, which, in its immediate 
consequences, was worse than the most cold-blooded of crimes,— 
known to students of contemporary history as “Red Sunday.” 
The kero of this exciting story is a young aristocrat, who, after 
emancipating himself from the hide-bound traditions of his caste, 
wrecks his prospects by agitating in favour of constitutionalism. 
As he shows himself equally opposed to autocracy on the one side 


2. ‘The Degenerate.”” By Fred Whishaw. London; Everett & Cog 
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and the revolutionary factions on the other, he becomes an object 
of suspicion to all, with the exception of the Tsar. His “degen- 
eracy,” which is a passing phase in an otherwise noble character, 
results from a /zaison with a Jewess whom he saves from death at 
the hands of a mob. In our opinion “The Degenerate” is the best 
story of Russian life that Mr. Fred Whishaw has yet produced. 


In “Mrs. Whiston’s House Party,”3 a colonel’s son and heir 
woos and wins a lovely but illiterate village maiden, and disillusion 
follows the wane of the honeymoon. The ill-assorted couple part ; 
the husband to pursue his medical studies at Boston, the girl-wife to 
go her own way on an allowance of £200 per annum. Six years 
elapse, and the husband returns home to fall (this time really) in 
love with his own wife, who has, meanwhile, been carefully educated 
by his sister on the Continent. Matters, however, do not run as 
smoothly for him as he had at first hoped ; but as the main interest 
of the story centres in the second courtship, it would be obviously 
unfair to the author, if we revealed more of the plot. 


“Felix Stone,”4 by Alice and Claude Askew, deals with a 
case of bigamy in high life, and its inevitable nemesis. If we can 
accept the moral possibility of an English gentleman marrying a 
haughty beauty with whom he is enamoured, after discovering 
on the very day of his engagement that he has a wife living, then 
the plot presents no further difficulties. The sensational elements 
in the story in no way militate against its psychological interest. 
The authors of “The Shulamite” have, in “Felix Stone,” produced 
another novel which will take high rank among contemporary 
English fiction. 





DRAMA. 


We in England know far too little about contemporary Ger- 
man drama, which, in many respects—particularly from an intellec- 
tual standpoint—is a powerful rival to that of France. “Master 
Flacksmann” (Flacksmann als Erzieher”),1 which is a comedy of 
elementary-school life, has been translated into excellent racy 


3. ‘Mrs, Whiston’s House Party.” By Thomas Cobb, London: Everett & Co. 

4. ‘Felix Stone.”” By Alice and Claude Askew. London: Everett & Co. 

1. ‘* Master Flacksmann ”’ (Flacksmann als Erzieher). By Otto Ernst. Translated 
by H. M. Beatty, M.A., LL.D. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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English by Dr. H. M. Beatty, who himself is a recognised authority 
on German Schools. This is a good acting comedy, which should 
go far towards discrediting the lingering superstition that our 
Teutcnic friends are lacking in a sense of humour. We hope ere 
long to see this play on our London boards, for it would prove a 
valuable object lesson to teachers in general and to the authorities 
at the Education Department in particular. The author, who is 
both poet and novelist (besides being a successful dramatist) has 
written from the first-hand knowledge of personal experience. 





POETRY. 


Mr. Marcus S. C. Rickards’ productive powers in verse-making 
are simply astounding, “Twilight Music,”1 being the seventeenth 
volume of poetry already published by him. It seems manifestly 
absurd to dub so prolific a muse a minor poet, yet such he is, and 
such he will in all likelihood remain to the end of his days. It isa 
hard saying, but nevertheless we are bound to say it, in all courtesy 
and with many reservations. In the first place, he was born too 
late for his poetry to obtain the wide recognition which its merits 
deserve Had he lived, say any time within the fifty years preced- 
ing the early Victorian Era, he would have been acclaimed a great 
poet by his contemporaries, his poems would have run into many 
editions, and not a few of them would have found a place in 
anthologies. Nowadays a poet is expected to have a “message,” 
preferably of a revolutionary, iconoclastic nature ; he must dabble 
in what for the time being passes current, among the cultured set, 
for philosophy, and, better still, for his immediate reputation, air 
with unconscionable prolixity his agnosticism, much in the same 
way as the “man-in-the-street” bores his acquaintances about his 
liver. Mr. C. S. Rickards’ attitude to life may not unfairly be 
summed up in Browning's lines, when divested of their irony :— 

“God’s in His Heaven, 
All's right with the world.” 
“Twilight Music” has most of the characteristics on which we have 
dwelt in notices of his previous writings which have appeared in 
The Westminster Review, viz., unobtrusive scholarship, a mind 
attuned to Nature in her various moods, a love of flowers and the 
feathered creation, and, lastly, an insight into child life. 


“ A. “Twilight Music.’? By Marcus S. C. Rickards-Clifton, London: J. Baker 
ons. ' 
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“Two of the Sonnets of Francis Bacon, the True Shake- 
speare,"2 by Mr. Henry Hamilton Harwood, consists of an 
ingeniously elaborate examination of Sonnet 26 and 66 from the 
standpoint of a confirmed Baconian. The interpretation of the 
former is that ‘‘ Essex made a vassal of Bacon by his splendid gift, 
of the latter that “Bacon was for more than twenty years a persistent 
but disappointed aspirant to office in the Queen’s service.” This book, 
we are informed is a ballon d’essat to the whole work, which is to 
consist of 270,000 words. 


“Toward the Uplands”8 is the tenth volume of verse to which 
Mr. Lloyd Mifflin can lay claim. The very modesty of his Preface 
would make the most truculent of critics pause before attacking 
so gentle a muse: “The dreamer hopes even against hope yet to 
accomplish the writing of at least one sonnet that shall have no 
defect.” Mr. Mifflin confesses to have composed 483 sonnets, and 
many of these we have read with enjoyment, while, on the other 
hand, some have simply irritated us. The best in the present 
volume are “Shakespeare,” “The Doom of the Four Cities,” “Statue 
of Lorenzo d’Urbino,” and “Florence.” The long initial Ode on 
“The Thrush” is a well-sustdined effort. 


The noteworthy feature about “ Flashes from the Orient,” is 
that the book is the second of four volumes which are to contain a 
thousand and one sonnets. Why the author should have under- 
taken such a four de force is not obvious. There is no demand for 
mediocre sonnets: in fact, they have long been a drug in the market. 
This second volume contains nearly three hundred, most of them 
descriptive of natural scenes and objects. Occasionally there are 
sonnets to Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
etc. The writer has an inexhaustible flow of language, and a con- 
siderable knowledge of plants, birds, and out-door life generally. 
But his knowledge in these respects has limitations, and he allows 
himself to be careless. “ Palthze palustris, Marigold of the Mere,” 
should, of course, be “ Caltha”; and we don’t find it in flower when 
the “ whimpering dell” is “ With the bulrush and the sedge-stalks 
crowded full.” We have not read all the sonnets—life is short and 
has many duties, and we are not irresistibly attracted by such verse 
as— 

“ The lowly turnip, ye who sang the deeds 
Of A£neas and Argive’s gods, inspire ; 


2. ‘* Two of the Sonnets of Francis Bacon, the True Shakespeare.” By Henry 
Hamilton Harwood. Richmond, V.A.: Ware & Duke. 
3, ‘* Toward the Uplands.”? By Lloyd Mifflin. London: Henry Frowde. 
. ‘Flashes from the Orient, or a Thousand and One Mornings with Poesy.” 
Book Second—Summer. By John Hazelhurst. London; Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd. 
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Let fall on me a spark of Latium fire, 
While the virtues of the lowly plant which feeds 
The bovine herds, the bleating flocks, I sing.” 
“A Flower-show in August” is, we are told, the “ Arena of fair 
girl and beauteous flower” ; and another sonnet with the same title 
ends thus— 
“ And the sun descends, with glorious splendours crowned, 
Nor long his set this pageant doth survive.” 
The writer is evidently a genial lover of nature: but why print a 
thousand and one specimens of a commodity which most men of fair 
education and ordinary capacity can manufacture for their own con- 
sumption, if they only care to take the trouble? 
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